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THE SONG OF THE GRAVE DIGGER. 
BY CHARLES DANCE 
Poor mortals imagine they stand on the ground, 
Supported by all that is solid and sound ; 
"Tis a plank—and beneath it my work's to be found : 


I gather him in, 
I gather him in. 


The child, strong and healthy, careers on the heath— 
Not thinking—not caring—scarce knowing of death ; 
Tn an instant he draws his last innocent breath; 

I gatheg him in, 

I gather him in. 


The youth in the vortex of folly and crime 
Advised to repent—answers, “ Not in my prime;” 
He would if he know he had run out his time, 
1 gather him in, 
T gather him in. 


Says Fifty—Poor Sixty is breaking apace ; 
He mst long for the health that he sees in my face, 
Self deceiver ! he dreams not he's first in the race ; 

} gather him in, 

1 gather him im. 


“ Huzza!” says the Dotard—~ I'm turn’d of four score, 





And now I shall live w a hundred or more;” 

At night-fall his coftin is brought to the door; 
I gather him in, 
1 gather him in. 


The Drunkard exclaims, “fill my cup to the brim, 
In water life sinks—but in brandy ‘twill swim,” 
He dies as he speaks—and I make sure of him; 
I gather him in, 
J gather him in. 


The rich man observes his poor neighbor look old, 
And hngs himself on his resources of gold, 
A lackey all lace, says “a knell! must be tolled;” 

I gather him in, 

I gather him io 


E’en while he was speaking, the moralist elf 
Was digging £ pit for himself, 
His spade and his mattock are laid on the shelf; 
They've gathered him im, 
They've gathered*him in. 
—_—_—_——————— 
ALICE FORD; 
OR THE DAYS OF QUEEN MARY. 
BY MRS. HEMANS. 


“Close the book, Alice,” said the venerable 

a a re old man to his daughter, who sat 
ide him on a low stool, reading aloud; it is 

getting dark; I feel weary; we will have our 
customary meal, and then to bed.” 

His daughter rose immediately; and, first 
carefully depositing the large and thickly- bound 
volume, with its massy clasps, in a box which 
stood in one corner of the room, che set about 
making the desired arrangement. 

The small cottage occupied by Stephen Ford 
and his daughter, was situated in a retired lane, 
not far from the then royal forest of Epping. Its 
owner had, by early industry, obtained a suffi- 
cient competence to enable him to pass his old 
age in comfort. He was a widower, left with 
two children, a son and a dangtter. Alice wa- 
just seventeen, and the joy and delight of her 
father. To her femenine skill and neatness their 
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ble abode owed much ot its present mviting 
appearance. (Clean rushes were spread over the 
floor ; and the table, the chairs, and particularly 
her father's large ngh-becked one, al! of oak, 
shone with the highest polish that good heuse- 
wifery could give. The walls were, indeed, 
blackened with the smoke, as there was po chim- 
ney ; for chimneys were a luxury at that time, 
possessed by few houses, except those of a very 
superior description. A small, but well arranged 
garden, lay behind the dweiling, cultivated by 


Stephen Ford himsel!, and in which Alice spent 
many of her leisure hours, tending the plants 
and flowers that were under her especial care. 


Alice quickly prepared the meal for her fa- 
ther’s supper, and the old man sat down to par- 
take of it. 

“ How long is it, my child,” said he,“ since 1] 
had the good fortune to be of service to the 
Lord Fortescue, when his horse stumbled and 
threw him, during a hunt in the forest hard by?” 

“ Nearly four maths, father,” replied Ahece, 
with a slight tremor in her voice, and a heighten- 
ed color on her face, which she turned aside to 
conceal. 

* Methinks he has been much a stranger 
here of late,” said the old man, “1 miss his 
cheerful voice and kind manner; but one who 
stands so well at court cannot be expected to 


thiok much of us humble ones; and yet | wrong 
him, for since | first knew him, he has been 
ever considerate and condescending. 

“ You say truly, father,’ rejoined Alice ; ‘‘ he 


always speaks of the service you rendered him 
with gratitude.” — 
~ flush, girl!” interrupted her father, “ men- 


tion it not; ‘twas but a trifle. He is a brave 


—s and a noble; and I pray heaven to bless | 


im, and guard him io these strange and perilous 
times.” 

“Amen!” said Alice, fervently; and she 
arose from her seat to hide her ernotion and her 
tears. She had scarcely done so, when they 
were interrupted by a slight knocking at the 
cottage door, which had been closed for the 
@ ght. e 

“ Open the door, Alice,” said Stephen Pord; 





“it may be our neighbor Ambrose has fallen ill 
again, and his wife needs our assistance.” 

Alice withdrew the bolt, and immediately two 
Strange and ferocious-looking men rushed im, 
and, m tones which made Alice tremble, de- 
manded of the eld man if his name were Ste- 
phen Ford, and if he had a son apprentice to 
lear the craft of a gold-beater, ia the city of 


“ In truth have |,” said Ford ; “ and a dutiful 
and kind son he is; what knew ye of him;” and 
he looked at them with surprise, mingled with 
dislike, as he gazed on their ruffanly appear- 
ance. 

_ “Of that anon,” said one of the men, in an 
insolent fone ; “ but I arrest you as my prisoner, 
under warrant from his reverence, Bishop Bon- 
= 7 you must with me to London forth- 


A loud shriek burst from the lips of Alice, 
and she threw her arms round her father, as if 
to detain him. 

“ This is sad news, my girl,” he said, lookin 

on her ; “ but heaven's will be done ; tell 
me oaly, | pray you, the reason of my arrest— 
and of my son—w hat ef him ?” 

“ Could we have found him, we had not come 
after you,” said the man: “He has spoken 
against the Papal Faith, and denied the doctrine 
of the real presence, in an argament which he 
held with the most hely father Clement; and as 
he has absconded, you are ordered to be com- 
mitted to prison ia his stead.” 

“ Now, heaven be praised, that I can suffer 
for my son /”* said the old man, “and preserve 
my imprudent boy from the malice of his ene- 
mies. Fear not, my child; 7 have committed 
te and shall, nu doubt, be speedily set at 

iberty.”’ 
_ “IT will not part from you, father,” said Alice, 
in an agony of tears; “I will go with you to 
prison.” 

“It may not be,” replied the father; “and 
would but add to my present sorrow. You ean, 
however, be near, and abide for the time with 
your cousin in Eastcheap, where you wil! bear 
tidings of what befalls me more speedily ; our 
nei: hbor Ambrose will gladly be your guide 
thither.” 

This was said im a lew tene, apart, to Alice. 
_“ Come!” cried one of the men, in an i 
tient tone ; “ time wears—we might have been 
half-way to London by this time.” 

“I am ready,” d F 
toward them. 

“Yet one moment,” interrupted Alice; and 
regardless of their presence, she threw herself 
at her father’s feet, and implored his blessing. 

“* May heaven’s blessing be ever on thee!” 
said the old man, fervently, while the tears 
rolled down his furrowed cheeks ; “ and may we 
meet alain in happiness !”—So saying, he raised 
her from the ground, and, tenderly kissing her 
cheek, exhorted her to exert her fortitude in this 
trial which had come upon her, and to pray to 
the Disposer of all events that he would bet ir 
guide, and console and deliver them safely out 
of this trouble. He then gave himself up to the 
care of the men sent to seize him; amd Alice, 
with a bitter sigh, saw the door close upon her 
father, which she, in her grief and fear, believed 
he would never enter again. 

The — = Alice an immate of her 
cousin's se in Eastcheap, for her own cottage 
seemed uiterly forlorn and destitute, deprived 
of the presence of her kind parent.—The noise 
and bustle of the town ill accorded with the 
melancholy feelings of Alice ; but she strove to 
endure it, as she knew that she was near her 
father, and could gaze even on the walls of his 
prison. 

Her cousin was a person of whom she had 
previously seen but little. Though evidently 
grieved at the misfortune that had befallen her 
kinsman, she was too fearful of being broaght 
into trouble herself to take any active steps to 
serve him. Thus, although Alice had a home, 
she had none fo advise or console her. “ If | 
could but be with my dear father,” thought she, 
“ } should feel more happy. He has been used 
to my atfentions; they weald comfurt bim, and 
render his imprisonment ‘ess irksome. 1 will 
make the atiempt: they will not be so inhuman 
as todeny me.” Ahee, however, was mistaken. 
Several times she presented herself before the 
jailer, and begged for entrance only to see her 
father, but was sternly refused; and when she 
prayed them to tell her how it fared with him, 
they laughed at her anxiety, and bade her be 
gone. 

“One more trial,” said Alice, “ and may 
heaven prosper it; if that fails me, | must sub- 
mit; and she wept biiterly. 

The mansion of the Lord Fortescue stood 
near the site of what is now Charing Gross, but 
which was then little better than a village; 
and its back windows an wniaterrupt- 
ed view of the Thames, and of the fields and 
country on the opposite side of the river. Lord 
Fortescue was intently watching the first ap- 
proach of an autumnal twilight over the fair 
prospect before him, when one of bis domestics 
entered, and informed him that a female was 
waiting in the outer hall, who prayed so see bim 
on urgent business. 

* Admit her,” said Lord Fortescue; “I will 
see her here.” 

_ The domestics omar, and re-entered almost 
immediately , follo by a woman whose face 
was closely shrouded in a large wimple. The 
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servant retired apon a sign from his master, and 
Lord Forteseve advanced towards the female. 


“ What want you with me, my good woman?” 
“ Help?” said Alice ; fer it was she who had 
thus ventured; and she partly removed her 
wimple, and disclosed a face, lovely mdeed, but 
extremely pale, while her whole frame seemed 
to shake with the agitation she experienced. 
Lord Fortescue started in surprise, evideatl 

led wath pl ; for his eyes brightened, 
and the flash ef . 


joy te ne temples. 
** You here!” be exclauned, “ This is happi- 
ness I could not have hoped for; and how fares 
it with your good father, to whom I owe so 
much ?” 
‘“* Alas! alas!" answered Alice, bursting into 
tears, “it is of him I weuld speak to you; he is 
a prisoner by order of Bishop Bonner, though 
innocent of offence, for my brother’s sake, w 
has fled from their malice, having en, | 
fear, too boldly on matters of faith. v will 
not let me see my father—] have no friend to 
aid me—none—but | thought that haply you 
might be induced to use your influence, for my 
poor father’s sake, to permit of my sharing his 
tot er it be.” 





“And why not for your own sake, sweet 
Alice?” asked Lord Fortescue ; “ I would readi- 
ly use my utmost power to serve you ; trust me, 
I have known but little happiness siace we last 
parted ;” and he sighed cup: “ but touching 
this affair of your father’s,” continued, “ I 
tell you freely, | like it not, for Bonner is a wily 
and insidious priest, high in favor with the 
queen, and full of burning wrath against the 
faith held by your family.” 

“ Then in heaven alone must be our hope!” 
said Alice, roe ber hands fervently.— 
“ Nay,” she added, earnestly, “‘ I pray you, my 
lord, to stir not in this matter of ours. If there 
be so much ing to it, peril not 
your own safety, but leave us to our fate.” | 

“Yon mistake my meaning, utterly, Alice,” 
replied the young nobleman; “I would but 
guard you against the hope of your father’s 
speedy release. I doubt not I shall, without 
much difficulty, be able to gain your admittance 
to the prison: and heaven knows that fear of 
my own danger does not appal me.—Openly 1 
cannot serve him against the power of the papal 
chureh; yet rest assured, | will leave no means 
untried to assist Lim, aad, if possible, to secure 
his safety; and then, to happier times, will you 
promise to think more favorably of me, sweet 
Alice?” aad he attempted to take her hand, but 
she instantly withdrew it. 

“ Oh, speak not thus, my lord!” and, as she 
spoke, her eye glanced on the rich dress 
Lord Fortescue, on his embreidered silk vest, 
and green velvet mantle, which a 
from his shoulders, and formed a striking con- 
trast with the simplicity observed im her own 
attire. “It is not meet tor a lowly maid, like 
me, to listen to such words from one of noble 
birth ; and, but for my afflictions and utter help- 

I had not i myself thus upon 


your presence this day; let this for me; 
and may you soon meet with a lady et pd own 
rank, whois worthy to receive vows of affection 
which Alice Ford must not listen to.” 

hn despite of ber efforts to repress , tears 


filled her eyes. 

“I will talk of this no more now, Alice,” he 
replied ; “‘ but see, it is nearly dark—where is 
your present abode ?” 

told him. 


“ Nay, then, I will guide you thither in safety 
—for part of your way is lonely, and evil may 
befall you.” 

“ It must not be, my lerd, grateful though I 
am for your kindness; Goa will be my pro 
tector. Tell me only, I pray you, when I may 
hope to see my father?” 

“ The day after to-morrow present yourself 
at the gate of his prison, where, before then, I 

ve no , orders will have arrived to give 
you admittance. Is there aught else im which I 
can serve you oi 

“© crave nothing more at your hands, my 
lord. Alas! 1 knew nothing of my dear brother, 
or I would pray your interest in his behalf.” 

* T trust,” answered Lord Farteseue, * that 
he will have sufficient prudence to remain con- 
cealed ; for, were he taken, 1 fear there would 
be no hope for him.” 

* May heaven grant if!” said Alice; “ and 
now, my lord, farewell! accept of my grateful 
thanks ; and may the blessing of heaven abide 
with you forever!’ 

“ Amen, sweet Alice !’’ said Lord Fortescue, 
as he affectionately pressed her hand, which she 
suffered him to retain for a few moments; then 
closing her wimple, and ence more murmuring 
* farewell !’’ she quitted bis presence. 

Lord Fortescue was an only child, and an or- 
phan. He had been most affectionately brouglit 
up by his uncle,to whom he was firmly attached, 
and who was now ap aged man. it was to spare 
his feelings the shock, which he knew the inti- 
mation would produce, that Lord Fortescue 
concealed the preference he felt for the reform- 
ed doctrines. He was little more than twenty, 
and of a frank and ingenuous disposition. Acci- 
dent introduced him to the presence of Alice 
Ford, when her unaffected piety, gentle man- 
ners, and retiring loveliness, made a deep im- 
»ression on his young and susceptible heart. 
Forgetting the difference of their stations, he 
spoke to her of his love; but Alice, though she 
felt, alas! that she could not look on him wiih 
indifference, refused te listen to his suit, for she 
saw the host of evilsatiendant wpon it, and for- 
bade him ever to thick of her, but im the light 





<f a humble, though grateful friend. It was 





this disappointment that had occastoned his long 
absence from the cottage previousty to the 
period when our little history commences. 

On the appointed morning, Alice repaired to 
the prison; and, in repty to her question for ad- 
mittance, received a sullen consent from the 
jailer, who led the way along a dark and narrow 


at the end of which was a low, massive 
applied a key and unclosed the door. Alice’s 
heart beat quick, and her bead felt dizzy—for 
she saw her beloved father at one corner of the 
cell, and she rushed toward him and threw her- 
self into his arms. Their meeting was indeed a 
sorrowful one; for Alice learned, with dismay, 
that, in two days more, her father was to be 
brought totrial. The venerable man, however, 
remained serene under the affliction, and his 
trust in heaven continued uoshaken. He at 
first vehemently op his daughter’s wish of 
remaining in the prison; but when he saw how 
she clung to him, and wept in agony at the bare 
idea of again heaving him, he consented to her 
stay, and blessed heaven for granting him the 
affection and dutiful attentions of his child. 
Neither did he forget to pray for Lord Fortes- 
cue, pone ew friendly aid alone Alice had 
been enabled to be with bin in his imprison- 
ment. 

On the day appointed for his trial, Stephen 
Ferd seemed to acquire new vigor. He prayed 
long and earnestly with Alice: and when the 
of his ~ > ng " ae ay t —— 

is j not resigned, 

but pve oe Alice fullowed her fathers and 
trembled when she entered the court, and look- 
on the countenances of those who were to 
pronounce his doom. The crafty and insidious 
Bonner was seated on the bench in solemn 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 






him not be brought to harm for my sake, 1 en- 
yeat ye.” 

“Speak not of me,” interrapted his HH 

“ my days on earth cyn be but few; 

it that they should be a little shortened ? 

head,” nepontonen, Or red 

let thy judgment fall; f wilt endure it 

—but spara my son!” 


Cc { d said Ford; “ sinee 
= my dear son,” ; 
hope for hee, even, is ever, tet us Oe firm; nor. 


though oar lives are at stake, the trae aud 
everlasting doctrines of the 

“Away with the said Bonner ; 
‘“‘ what need of more? Our ears have been bat 


too long profaned by their impiety ; let them re- 
ase eetl ate seperate 
ccordingly, 
upon hems whieh way that they shoul be 
burned at the stake, as obstinate aod 
week. 


as 
enemies of the only true church, in thé. palific 
place of SmithGeld, ik.” 

Stephen Ford and his son heard theis senienee 





state, ied by two inferior coadjutors 


i 





in his unboly and unchristian f 
The old man stood up firm and undauantedly, 
= ap indictment was read to the following 
effect : 

“ That his son, Lionel Ford, bad impiously 
denied the doctrine of the real presence, for 
which crime he was to have been put upor his 
trial; but that, having escaped from the hands 
of justice, it had been 


A Minutes succeeded 
reading of the indictment; it was first broken 
by the prisoner. 

“ if my sou have erred, I alone am to blame, 
for from me did he receive instructions in his 
religious faith.” 

“ And know ye net the i nt attendant 
upon the holders of such impious tenets ?” asked 
Bonner, in a tone which made Alice move 
closer to her father, as though her feeble aid 
might avail. 4 

“ My faith, and I trust that of my son also, is 
founded on the written word of God,” said the 
old man, pes } 

“ Wilfal and perverted sinner!” replied his 
judge, “thou art not able to distinguish the 
truth, neither is it for an untallowed tongue, 
such as thine, to presume to speak slightly of 
mysteries which the spiritual directors of 
Christ's flock alone can solve.” 

Phat be far from me,” said Ford, in a tone 
of mildness; “neither came | hither toargue 
against thee; but, tewching the matter for whach 
ham brought here, 


1 do deny its justice.” 
“Silenee, babbler!” iaterrupted Bonner; 
“ let the trial proceed |” 


“Stay yet a few moments,” replied the 
prisoner; “if it be the offence urged against 
me and my son, that we profess to be humble 
followers of, and belevers in, the doctrines 
promulgated by the blessed reformers, then are 
we guilty of that which ye do fay to our charge ; 
but t faith will ncither wake us evil men, Tor 
rebellious subjects; and for that which ye 
would try us, we are alone answerable unto our 
Maker.” 

The judge was here about to rebuke the 
prisoner harshly; but suddenly, a great noise 
and bustle were heard at the extremity of the 
court, and a young man rushed hastily past 
those who would have opposed his entrance, ex- 
claiming— 

“Stop the proceeding! 1 surrender myself! 
set my father free!” 

At the sound of that well-known voice, Ste- 
i i and he cast on 
him a look full of parental fondoess, whil 
Alice burst into tears, and threw herself into his 
arms. 

* Oh, my father!” said Lionel, ‘* had I sooner 
heard of the evil that bad befallen you for my 
sake, think ye that I would have remained thus 
long concealed ?” 

* Would that ye had!” said the old man, as 
he turned aside, and the first tears he had shed 
that day fell from his aged eyes, and he murmur- 

to himself—* Alas! so young! and so like 
his sainted mother!” 

** Lionel Ford!” said Bonner, as he contem- 
plated the young man with malicious satisfac- 
tion, “ ye have this day surrendered unto justice; 
our holy church, ever merciful, even now ex- 
tends her arms to receive you, if you are willing 
to renounce your errors, and to abjure those 
tenets which your parent has this day openly 
proclaimed.” . 

“Por myself, T have nothing to aay,” said 
Lionel; “but for my father, } would implore 





your mercy ; he has committed no offence; let 
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solemn promise that he would watels over Ali¢e 
as his own sister, and preserve her, by every 
means in his , from the world’s ignominy 
and reproach; so that, with respect te ms 
; . , Rephen Ford felt his anaety 

essen . % 

The day allotted to the prisoners want 
to the closing of their earthly pilgrimage, 
quickly away, and the imormag appol 
the trumph of their faith, and the 
of their sufferings, arrived, alas! tea soon 
the unhappy Alice. Early on that eo 
Ford prayed loag and fervently with his son 
that resignation and patience might 
to them, and heavenly support aff 4 
hour for separation was —a near, 
Alice had thrown herself at her father’s feet, 
and 
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al 
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of him to bless her once again, 

the sonnet their cell was burst open.—Aliee 
started to ber feet. p 

“The dreadful time is not yet come!” she 
said. *, 
It was Lov haa ad face was pale, 
and he see reat 5 

“ Are you pets to biturs final farewell, wy 
lord ?” said the old man, xii 

“ bring you good tidings!” he said; “I 
bring your eanpen !” . 


“ Nay, good my lord, you sa err!’ said 
Lione! He no poston can be given by a relent- 
less judge, like Beaner, to those of our faath. 


“ | do thank God,” said Lord Portescue, that 
his power is broken, atid 


briefly to inform 
died the day before; and that, aware of the ua- 
yast sentence passed upon them, lost 
time in — to the Pata ien had 

ueen ; and, laying the c » 
fem, Ler procured an order for their free par- 
don, and release from prison. 


On that was to see vie- 
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THE GENTLEMAN’S VADBE MECUM; OR, SPORTING AND DRAMATIC’ COMPANION. 





Alice, reach their home; and, joining io prayer, 
they returned thanks to that God whose protect- 
ing band had preserved and delivered them from 
the machinations of their enemres. 

At the expiration of two years, the uncle of 
Lord Fortescue died; and then did he again 
seek Alice Ford, and speak to her of that love 
which he had so long entertained for ber.—Had 
not her own heart pleaded in his favor, how 
could Alice refuse one who had saved the life 
of her father and brother? She consented; 
and Stephen Ford lived to see his daughter a 
loved and loving wife, and his son advance in 
honor and prosperity, ere the light of this world 
closed on him for ever—and he sank calm and 
peacea ly into the grave. 

eo —- 
From the Petersburgh Constellation 


WHICH IS THE BRIDE? 
OR A SUMMER AT THE SPRINGS. 


A worshipper in fashion’s train, I sojourned in the 
summer of '32 at Saratoga Springs. It was nota place 
I felt happy or contented in, for divers reasons, the 
most potent of which was that there Emma Somerton 
‘was not; and though! had often sighed to her that 
she was all the world to me, still all “the world” of 
fashion were phylohydrocal, (coinage of words is no 
feleny,) then how could I be away? I had remained 
about two weeks, and the garden of my digestive 
powers have been well watered at the Congress Foun- 

seed of renovated health began to sprout ont 
in full bloom, so I felt much inclined to transplant my- 
self tosome other hot-bed of fashion. While dubiat- 
ing which way to direct the head of my tandum leader, 
cireumstances which I am about to relate, occasioned 
my detention. 

1 was seated waiting the return of my servant, whom 
Thad sent to the post office to see if Emma had thought 
of answering my last, when | found myself soliloquiz- 
ing im something like the following strain : 

“ This is probably the last season of my bachelorship 
—next summer the gordian knot will be tied, and | 
enrolled a Benedict! Oh, Emma Somerton, what do I 
sacrifice for your love! No more the look oblique, 
the leer amatory, or the sigh indescribable, will be 
lavished on me—farewell the crowded ball-rvom, the 
* apirit-stiring’ cotillion, ‘ the heart-piercing’ waliz, and 
‘all the pride, pomp, and circumstances of glorious’ 
bachelorship, ‘ farewell! Othello's occupation’s gone! 
J was interrupted by the entrance of my servant. 

“ No letter, sir; but a young lady has sent up her 
ecard,” said Simon, hanging the embossed and crow- 
quilled article to me. 

—_ Susan Wheatley"—ah, what brings the 
rming Miss W. to my apartment! «“ Show her up, 
n y ay F 





Off he went—I mechanically. drew my fingers 
through my hair, cast a furtive glance at the mirror, 
and satisfied that al! was right, and that I looked 
sufficiently killing, awaited the approach of my fair 
‘visitor. 


“My dear Miss Wheatley, the condescension—" 

“ Oh, Mr. Jenkinson, I shall expire!” 

“ Be seated, pray.” 

“How rude in me! what will the world say ?” 

“ How can I serve the amiable friend of Miss So- 
merton t” 

Sach was our first expressions at meeting. ‘The 
young lady was evidently much embarrassed, and af- 
ter various prefatory atiempts at introducing business, 
at length commenced. 

“ Mr. Jenkinson, every body knows your kindness— 

attention to our sex—your—" 

“Oh, why,” thought I, “has nature made me so ir- 
resistable! Poor Miss Wheately—she's gone, I see.” 

“~ And it is that knowledge which has induced me 
‘0 apply to you under very peculiar circumstances.” 

“ My services, Madam, are at your disposal—com- 
mand me.” 

“Oh, sir! —you are too good—would you believe it, 
sir, 1 have ran away from po. He would have me 
marry that odious English Mr. Basi|, and so—so—I ran 
@way, expecting to meet a young—don't look at me so, 
sir, or I shal! never be able to tell you—o meeta 
young gentleman here, sir—but I find he has gone, 
and pa wil! be here this afternoon, as he traced me— 
thet abominable old Miss Frampton, I suppose told 
him—now, sir, if you would only consent, in case 
he should find me before Charles comes, just to— 
o—" 

“ What, Miss, marry you myself, and so prove your 
nateral protector (” 

* Oh, la, sir, vot for the world! I beg pardon, sir, 
i don't mean that you are not a Very nice young man, 
but I've promised poor Charles, you know !" 

“Yes, and I've promised Emma Somerton, you 
know, and that renders it impossible." 

“Certainly, but if you woald only be my husband a 
little while.” 

~ Miss!” 

“1 mean pretend--only in a joke, you know, sir; 
why pa could not force me back to New York, and as 
soon as Charles comes, he can easily take the matter 
off your hands.” 

“Charles is a lucky fellow, and I promise to be his 
faithful locum tenens in your emergency.” 

* Thank you, sir—oh, | declare—if there isn'ta 
carriage drewn up, it’s pa, it's pa—now, my dear sir, 
remember.” 

Simon was summoned, and despatched to request 
Mr. Wheatley’s presence in my room—the old gentle- 
man as may be imagined, was siruck with our intel- 
ligence, but my relationship to the Earl of Liverpool, 
and a wlerable fortune, soon made him reconciled to 
his pro tem. son-in-law. 

“ Well, six,” said he, after all had been explained, 
an Mise Wheatley had requested, “ 1 am proud of your 
alliance. Sue, you baggage, why didn’t you tell me 
of your preference ; I should have made no otyections 
Son-in-law, have my carriage discharged, and then re- 
jein us” 

My father-in-law took my wife under his arm, and 
left my spartment, Rumination convinced me that I 
was handsomely fixed—but I always made up my 
mind to brave adversity; #0 | determined to take mat- 
ters as cavalicriy as possible. 

At this moment another equipage daried up to the 
door—I_ saw the steps opened by the obsequious ser- 
vants, and my city friend, Mr. Faulkner, alight. 1 ex- 
pected next to see him turn round and hand out his 
charming daughter Julia, who by the way had been 
an old flame of mine ; but a little to my surprise, the 
carriage door was closed; he wos solus. I turned 
from the window t go down and meet him when, 
gans ceremonie, my door was opened, and Miss Jnlia 
Faulkner herself stood before me. 

“Oh, my good friend!” she cried breathless with 


affright and haste, “[ am in such terror—in such an 
equivocal situation,” 

“ Actually so,” thought I, for the young lady had 
turned the key in the lock! but whether through 
agitation, inadvertence or what, I could not presume 
to say. 

“Oh, sit! do pity and relieve me !” 

“How, my dear Miss?” speak your wishes, and 
whatever a friend of yours, and the betrothed of Miss 
Emma Somerton can in honordo, shall be willingly 
performed.” 

* Oh, sir, couldn't you act as my husband a little 
while?” 

« Why, I could try.” 

“Well, will you then, my dear sir ""” 

“ Why, really Miss Faulkner, I have no objection 
—that »—I have no——”" 

“Oh, sir, you hesitate, and I am lost! bot, sir, you 
know my father's clerk, Edward Gaines, him, you re- 
member, you were so jealous of two years ago, when 
you thought yourself in love with me. Well, sir, he 
promised to meet me here yesterday, and we were to 
have eloped together, and been married: he has not 
arrived, but my father has; and if we are torn asun- 
der! Oh! consider my situation !” 

“ How can I relieve you?" 

“ Why, father doesn’t know who | was going to run 
away with; I left a note on my table at home, saying 


simply ‘ with the man of my heart; now sir, couldn't 
you be he?" 


“With the greatest pleasure imaginable; so let's 
boldly sally forth and meet the foe; stay, let me first 
unlock the door.” 

“Oh sir, how could you be so imprudent as to lock 
the door? what would the world say?” 

Poor little dear! She was not aware that the im- 
prudence had been her own! As she opened the 
door, Mr. Faulkner was passing; he caught a glimpse 
of his daughter, and rushed into my apartment. 

“ So, Miss, you're found, are you; and with the man 
of your heart too?” 

“ Pardon, papa '” 

“ Pardon you, Jezebel! never, never!” 

“ Oh, don’t be so cruel, papa!’ and my second wife 
elung to me for protection. I now thought I had re- 
ceived my cue to speak ; so turning to her, said : 

« Never fear: I will protect you, most delectable of 
your sex!" 

“ Delectable of your sex he hanged!” was the fa- 
ther’s echo. 

«Come, sir!” rejoined I, ‘ no protection can be 
more potent than your grey hairs, and your paternal 
relation to my most beautiful Julia: but if you forget 
yourself, I shall be compelled, however reluctantly, 
to assert my prerogative as this lady's future cham- 
pion.’ 

« Prerogative! your prerogative! and, pray, what 
claim can you assert!” 

“ Claim, sir-—why that of her husband, sir.” 

“ Husband! what, already married !” 

“ Yes, sir, already married; by whom, sir, when, and 
where, my lovely Julia can inform you.” 

And if she’ couldn't, I'm sure it would have puz- 
zled me to have done so. 

“ Married—tiis is really sudden, and interfere’s 
materially with my arrangements; but as ‘tis done, 
why I must take the best of what I trust is not a very 
bad bargain, and so, sir, there is my hand—you are 
forgiven, aud in taking my daughter, you, sir, have 
found as good a girl as the state of New York can 
produce. I suppose, sir you can spare your bride for 
a few moments, and she will not begrudge a minute 
or two, for the purpose of putting her father’s room in 
order, and making it as comfortable, as she used to do 
the back parlour in Broadway for me.” 

A ready compliance, of course, was the con- 
sequence, and father and daughter left my apart- 
ment. 

“ Bigamy and polygamy! thought I as they retired; 
well, fortune has showered her favors on me pretty 
liberally this day ; two wives! ha! ha! the denoue- 
ment will be capital. I wonder on whom the laugh 
will rest.” 

A prefatory rap, and Simon entered again, with 
news—Ohi, sir, sir! Col. Somerton’s barouche has just 
driven up, Miss Emma and her mother in com- 


ny. 

“Who! Emma Somerton; death and the devil! 
here's a catastrophe: what will she say! No matter, 
though I am worse off than Macbeth, for I am tied to 
a double stake, yet bear-like, | must fight my course! 
Simon, let the family know, | shall be pleased to give 
up my room tw them, which is one of the best the 
house affords, and it is much crowded.” 

My trusty valet soon acquitted himself of his mis- 
sion, and Col. Somerton, lady, and my Emma, were 
receiving the bows of their most obsequious, humble 
servant. The conversation which ensued being ir- 
relevant to my present story, I shall not attempt to 
delineate ; suffice it to say, I was lounging along one 
of the fashionable promenades with Emma under my 
arm, and had almost forgotien, in the rapture of the 
unexpected meeting, the imo ladies who claimed my 
most tender sympathies. I was acting as Ganymede 
to my betrothed one, and handing her a goblet of the 
medicinal waters, when I was suddenly roused to 
action, by the approach from opposite paths, of my 
two cara spousas, each under protection of pa anc 


«Ob, Mr. Wheatley, I am rejoiced to see you,” said 
Mr. Faulkner. 

“ Nothing can equal my surprise and satisfaction.” 
replied Mr. Wheatley. 

“ My dear Julia, this is Miss Wheatley,” continued 
Mr. F 

“ Susy, this is Miss Faulkner,” rejoined Mr. W. 

“ Happy to make acquaintance, &c.” This was of 
course followed my mutual intimations that it was a 
mistake to use the term Miss. 

“ Miss no longer” said Mr. F. 

“Oh, you know, then, all about it, eh? I can’t say 
I'm sorry.” 

“ Sorry—why I'm delighted.” 

“Oh, you're too kind.” 

“ Well, don’t you think him a fine fellow.” 

“ Certainly ; but Susy, you must keep a sharp look 
out, for see how affectionately Miss Emma Somerton 
is hanging on your husband's arm.” 

“Your Susy’s husband,” rejoined Mr. F. 
do you mean!” 

“ Mean, why, that that gentleman is my Susy’s hus- 
band.” 

“Pooh! nonsense, friend Wheatley—this is my 
Julia's husband.” 

“ Your Julia's! ‘tis my Susy's.” 

“ Your Sury's! ‘tis my Julia's. 

Emma looked at me; a sort.of flash, such as we 
a - 


“ what 











de heat lightning in a summer, visible, but 


noiseless, was gathering in her eye. I began to trem- 
ble for myself, as her arm withdrew from mine, al- 
though my vanity was gratified, to think that I should 
be a bone of contention between two ladies, to be bone 


ploring looks upon me; at length I broke the pause of 
universal astonishment. 

“ Mr. Faulkner, my good friend, and Mr. Wheatley, 
my much esteemed good sir, promise me one thing, 
and I will relieve all your curiosity.” 

“ Promise; we'll promise any thing to solve this 
mystery.” 

“ Well, then, each promise to grant my first request, 
be it what it may, and I will unfold.” ~ 

Afier some little demur, the promise was given and 1 
candidly related the facts as they had transpired. 

“ You hussy, Susy!" roared Mr. Wheatley “ we'll 
back to New York, and a boarding school shall teach 
you better manners.” 

“ Solily, my dear sir,’ interrupted I, “ remember 
your promise, to grant my first request.” 

“ Name it, sir.” 

« First, then, Mr. Wheatley, your consent to the 
marriage of Miss Susan with her admirer Charles, and 
secondly, Mr. Faulkner, your consent to the marriage 
of Miss Julia with Edward Gaines.” 

The ladies’ eyes brightened, the consent was given 
slow and reluctant—I was triumphant, and Emma 
slyly pressed my hand in hers. Not to prolong my 
etery, that day fortnight a clerical gentleman of Al- 
bany performed a triple marriage, and I leave it to the 
reader's sympathetic imagination to find out who were 
the parties. 


CONVICT’S DREAM. 


BY Miss L 


THE 
MONTAGUE. 


Suggested upon reading an account of the recent loss of a 
C nvict Ship, within sight of Hobart Town, New South 
Wales. 


And not a ray of hope appeared, the fatal bark to save, 

Where, pa-sing from her native shore, she walked the wa 
ters blue— 

That shore which never more might greet her death-devo 


‘Twas fearful, ‘mid the thunder’s roar, to hear the maniac 


Of those who boldly gazed on guilt, yet quail’d when 
Death was nigh. 
And strangely sad—yet beautiful—amid the lightning's 


glare, 
To mark some fallen soul uplift the trusting glance of 


But who is he with wrinkled brow, grown old—but not 
with years — 

And pallid cheek, untimely stained with sin’s remorseful 

, 

Why sleeps he like a weary child, when storms are round 
him sweeping? 

What spirit o'er his heaving breast her troubled wat-h is 
keeping? 


He sees not that the skies are dark, nor marks the billow's 
am; 

His thoughts are with his native glen—his heart is in his 

He heeds not—thouga the rushing wind should waft his 


latest sigh : 
*Twere sweeter far than life to him, in such a dream to 
die. 


For softly o'er his slumbers steal sweet voices from the 
past, 

And eyes that late upon him gazed their fondest and their 
st. 


He feels once more a joyous child—as generous and as bold 

As when with bounding feet he roamed the sunny paths 
of ob 

But changed is now that scene of joy! His home is dark 

with grief ;— 


One fevered act of hurried crime—one desolating hour— 
Hath breathed apon affection’s plant, and crushed the ten 
der flower! 


His mother sits within the porch, beneath the household 
tree 


je sea 
She looks upon his father's face, and strives to semile—in 


vain 
No hand shal! ever more unite affection’s broken chain. 


His sister weeps the live long day—she dare not breathe 
is name, 

His brother's lip is silent, yet his cheek is red with -hame— 

But one alone, with tearless eve, looks on in fixed despair, 

She weed not whisper of the sea—her fervent soul is there ! 





Hers is the love that falters not—the light which cannot 
ne — 

It sheds no tear—it breathes nu sigh—but glories in its 
' 


Hers is the vow, that, uttered first amid the sinless past, 


flower ; 
She kneels beside the torrent in the midnight's dreary hour; 
Her voice floats o'er the waters as her prayer to Heaven 
ascends 


t bends. 


The spell is broke—ihe Visiou town 
im rise — 

Ob! not in vain that prayer arose, for in his dream he dies! 

Seas o'er his fettered hands may roll, yet sever not the 


the curgee round 


a 
But the tear his parting spirit shed was offered not in vain! 
—_—_—_————— 
THE UNCHANGEABLE; 
OR, FIDELITY NO FICTION. 


“TL really must request, my love,” said the elegant 
Lady de Grey, as she left the room, “ that you will 
never flirt with that Mr. Leslie again.’ That Mr 
Leslie! 

“Tam afraid I never shall!” was the unheard ex- 
clamation of her beautiful daughter, to whom the in- 
junctions was addressed. Lady Emma had thrown 
herself back in her arm chair. The rounded and 
youthful cheek was flushed by the maternal admoni- 
tion, and still more by its sulyect—her dark blue eyes 


with tears, whilst the bright ringlets which shaded 
her brow looked as if the rays of the setting sun had 
fallen on them, and enamoured of their beauty, had re 
fused to depart. 

She was a subject for Chalon! 

“ My dear, dear Laura, is she not unkind? She has 
not asked Herbert to dinner for a whole month, and 
now that he is going to sea for three long years, she 


with her hands and burst into tears. 

Laura smiled—for she had been out two years; she 
sighed—for she had once a “ first love.” 

“ Emma, if you go on thus you will look quite a 














fright to-night, and it is just time to dress.” 


of my bone ; but the young Julia and Susan cast im- | 


A gloom was in the suniess sky, a storm was on the wave, | 


The spring-time of his youthful soul hath perished leaf by | 
leaf! 


! 
Her yearning thoughts are following far her lost one o'er 


Lives on and keeps its trusting faith unbroken to the last! 


He sees her in her beauty's light—his fair, but fading | 


From the trysting place of love, o’er which her pure, meek | 
epir 


flashed with pride at one moment, the next were filled | 


says I must not flirt with him!” She covered her face | 


Emma looked at the pendule, and dried her tears. 

Lady Mordaunt intended that night to astonish even 
the London world with the splendour of her fancy ball, 
and she almost succeeded. 

“What a beautiful girl, that, with the bright bair 
and the black veil, waltzing with the Conte di Gas- 
telbianco—splendid! Do you know her, Leslie?” in- 
quired a dandy of a young man in a palmer's dress, 
| his elegant figure disguised in an immense cloak, and 

his handsome counienance hidden by an enormous 
slouched hat. 

“It is Lady Emma Vaughan.” 

“Oh! you know her then?" 
| But no answer rame—the Palmer was gone. 

, _ Lady Emma had walized, and was returning to her 
seat, when her name was whispered in her ear—she 
| turned—a tall figure was bending gracetully over her; 
the eloquent and tell-tale blood rushed over cheek 
{and brow—she trembled violentiy—relinquished | 
with an agitated bow the ari of her distengue parter, 
| and accepted the offered courtesy of—the Palmer. | 
| An hour had elapsed, in the course of which Lady 
de Grey, and sundry disappointed dandies, had made 
fruitless inquiries jor the lost maiden, when Lord 
Stanfield and a friend sauntered into a small tent ex- | 
quisitely ntted up. They were about to retire, | 
thinking it was empty, when their ears were saluted | 

| by voices. 

“Will you promise, will you give me a pledge that 
on my return in three long years, you will be mime— | 
at least, say that you will make no other man happy | 
with this dear hand ?”” 

“| dare not promise,” said a low, sweet voice. 
| “TT have brought you a ring; let me place it on this | 
hand till J can place another there.” | 

“I will accept it,’ whispered the sweet voice | 

} again; “but I can promise nothing, and now fare- | 
well.” 

“Good night! 
farewell !" 

“How excellent,” laughed Lord Stanfield, as he 
| left the spot; “ We must see who these romantic lovers 
lare.” 

A moment more, and Lady Emma left the little tent, 

| her black veil drawn over her blushing face. She 
was leaning upon the arm of the Honourable Herbert 
Leslie, a Lieutenant (in expectation) in his Majesty's 
service 

The next morning, when the first rays of the sum- 
mer sun were admitted into her chamber, Lady Emma 
awoke—a weight was upon her heart. Lady de Grey | 
was angry, and Herbert had joined his ship | 

During the “affaire’’ of the toilette, she came to the 
fixed resolution that she would eat no breakfast 

In vain did rolls of all sizes and shapes, strange as 
those of Laputa, offer themselves—in vain the aroma 

_ of chocolate and coffee assailed her; she was deter- 
mined 

*“ Emma, my love,” said the softened Lady de Grey, 
“take something.” } 





My own, my beautiful, farewell, 





“ Nothing, thank you,” was the heroic answer. 
Tears occupied her ull luncheon came with its sub- 
stantiated board; but the spirit of martyrdom was still 
strong within, and her mother talked of Sir Charles 
Clarke; but how could Lady Emma eat (even if she | 
were hungry) when Herbert had departed ? 
How powerful is first love! 
| ‘The next day, half a roll was the morning repast of | 
| “la belle deiaise:” and matters were altogether bet- 
| ter, save that neither requests nor commands could | 
| induce her to accompany her mother at a ball at which 
they were expected. 
| ‘The succeeding day, a party met at Lord de Grey's 
hospitable mansion, and Lord Stanfield placed himself 
at Emma's side. Highly amused by what he had over- 
heard, he had determined to make her forget “The | 
Absent One.” What passea we know not, but that 
night he waltzed with her at a ball; to which she 
had positively determined not to go. 
At the end of the season Lady de Grey entered the 
room where her daughter was silting 
| “Emma, my love, your father has had a proposal for 
you, from Lord Stanfield; of course you will give a 


favorable answer?” 


* Maiama,” hesitated the blushing girl, “ | cannot; 1 | 
am almost engaged.” | 

“To whom!" 

“To Herbert Leslie.” 

“A boy of eighteen!” ejaculated the amazed 
Mama. 

It is needless to repeat what followed. Emma was 
firm and heroic, though she thought Lord Stanfield | 
more handsome and more agreeable—even than her | 
“ First Love.” | 

* . * * . . . 





) 
Time passed on, and another, Emma's second season, | 
summoned Lord de Grey to town. Soon after its com- | 
mencement they threw open their mansion to three or 
four hundred particular friends. Wearied with every 
thing, Emma was standing listless and alone, when 
Lord Stanfield sought her side. She blashed, but re- 
,ceived him kindly. He danced with her again— 
again. } 
» All was over; the lights were extinguished, the mu- 
sic hushed, the guesis departed; but Emma still stood | 
before her mirror. | 
Her cheeks were crimsoned, but not with indigna- 
tion; her eyes flashed and sparkled, but not with anger 
She gazed at her own most lovely form in triumph ; 
| she took the turquoise ring—the gift, the pledge of the 
| “boy,” and threw it from her. 
| She had accepted Lord Stanfield 
Two months elapsed, and the young and handsome | 
Herbert had been recalled with his ship. He hurried | 
home instantly, and arrived at night. He found his | 
paternal hall illuminated; music, carriages, and noise 
awaited him; he dressed, and entered a welcome guest 
| —the hero of the night 
| “Lady Emma!” tremblingly inquired he 
| “Will be here to-night,” replied his sister, with a 
mysterious smile 
| Abroad, Herbert had forgotten love and ring; but 
now he was as mach in love as ever 
“Here are the bride and bridegroom,” was whis- 
pered round the rooms; “ here they come.” 
| & Lestie, look at the bride—is she not beautiful ?” 
Leslie gave an anxious glance. On the arm of the 
stately and triumphant Lord Stanfield was laid the 
} fairy hand of Lady Emma—the bride. 
It was now his turn to be heroic 
Herbert walked up to her, gave her one low and 
mocking bow—one bitter and Byronic smile—one 
withering look—and rushed out of the room—for five 
minutes ! 
Lady Emma bowed and smiled! 
Herbert did not challenge Lord Stanfield—remark- 
ing that he was too much disgusted with his “ first 
love” to think of appealing to a “ second.” 





| one meets with in natural life 


had fought well and nobly. 


From Blackwood's Magazine. 
HINTS TO AUTHORS. 
ON THE NATURAL 


This is so easy a style of composition that we need 
not take ap much time in analyzing its principles — 
Every body knows that thoughts are more active than 
words, and that as it is impossible for a character in g 
novel to be always speaking, the natural way is, there. 
fore, to make them always be thinking. On this ground 
there must be in every work, composed on natural 
principles, a profuse introduction of soliloquy. In this, 
all their plans must be considered, all their recollee. 
tions bronglit forward, and, in short, their whole soul 
laid open to the eye of the most inattentive observer, 
But an indispensable preliminary to the proper intro. 
duction of a soliloquy is a complete description of the 
character of the person indulging in it. This charac. 
ter gives admirable scope for the inventive faculty of 
the author, for it is observed, that the Nature repre. 
sented in works of ficuon, is by no means the nature 
All that is required in 
a novel, in order to be im exact accordance with our 
rules, is that a character shall be natural in itself. 
that having assumed a certain mode of thought, every 
thing shall follow in consonance with it. Thas, if 
you mvent a very humane man with a preternatural 
craving for blood—or a tyrant with the soflest and 
most sentimental turn of mind—these may appear 
very extraordinary, and, indeed, unnatural combing. 
tions to the general reader; but with that you, as an 
author, having nothing whatever to do, it is insufh. 
cient, so far as you are concerned, that this individual 
thus imagined, shall act in agreement with the qua 
lities you have assigned him. With regard to the 
carrying on ef the plot—this isso universally managed 
by the subordinate characters in a book, and even on 
the stage, which “ holds the mirror up to nature,” that 
it would appear perfectly out of place to make your 
hero, warrior, philosopher, or even your villain, who 
is generally cleverer and more fascinating than all the 
other people put together, moved by any other agency 
than the will of some barber, who shall be described * 
is slightly crazgy—some smuggler—or even some chat 
tering lacquey, who shall hold in his hands the strings 
that give all the other puppets their several move 
ments. ‘This, in the theatrical world, is so firmly 
recogmzed as nature, that any one would be langhed 
“as an innovator who should introduce any heroine 
who was not entirely the plaything of her waiting 
maid. From her all the clever contrivances must 
proceed. To her, im all her distresses, the heroine 
in short, the whole action of the 
drama must depend on the whims and ecaprices of the 
femme de chambre 


must apply—and 


The style of composition also, is to be strictly at- 
tended to. In the natural, there are to be no flights of 
no me taphorical claptraps; all must be simple 
and subdued; words of two syllables must be chasen 
in preference to more heroic polysyllables, unless in 
the solilaqguies. There you are expected to show your 

th of thought and eloquence. As similies 
are used in loftier kinds of composition, to render one’s 
meaning clearer to others, so, in soliloquy, it is surely 
natural thai a person should indulge in similies, in or 
der to make his own sentiments more imielligible to 
himself. And here we have a prodigious advantage 
over poets and other authors who use similies for the 
benefit of others ; because in their case it is indispen- 
sable that there should be some perceptible resem- 
blance in the similie they use, to the thing of which 
they advance it as an illustration—but with the 
liloquizer, there is no necessity of this sort. If he 
sees the resemblance, that is all that the most captious 
eritic can require. What the deuce is it to other pee 
ple if they are stapid enough not to trace the con 
nection’ Let them be satisfied that the gentleman 
understands his own meaning. and let them confess 


fancy ; 


abundance | 


| that he is not ooly a devilish clever fellow to invent 


the metaphor, but a still clearer headed fellow to per 
ceive its apiness to the business in hand. These few 
remarks will come out more fully in the course of the 
following example :-— 

A TRUE SCENE. 

There was no one in the room but myself it was 
the blue parlour. In it were six chaiss, two tables, & 
footstool, and a fire-sereen. Sir Hildebrand Horrible 
satin the arm-chair. His feet were on the fender; 
his hands in his breeches pockets ; his spectacles had 


| sipped from the upper part of his nose to the slightly 


protruding point of it. His eyes were closed. 

Hildebrand Horrible, Vice-Admiral of the blue, and 
Justice of Peace for the county of Southampton, wa 
asleep. He snored. Apparently he was disturbed by 
the noise. He started ;—rubbed his eyes—replaced 
his spectacles, and gavea loud yawn. Sir Hildebrand 
Horrible was awake. Sir Hildebrand wasa common 
place sort of man. Go into a society of a hundred 
men, you would meet ninety-eight Sir Hildebrands— 
He was now sixty-four years of age. In his youth he 
On the restoration of 
peace, he had settled himself on shore. With an 
edneation slender at first, and manners not highly cul- 
tivated by an intimacy of forty years with rude Boreas 


and the sea, the sea, the open sea, he had not many 


internal resources to atone for the want of active em 
ployment. His mind was not idle. He had a passio# 
for books ;—books of a peculiar kind—children’s story 
books. On this subject he had very remarkable ne 
tions. He believed as devoutly in the feats of Jack 
the Giant Killer as in the battle of the Nile. Hi 
allusions were all drawn from the literature of the 
nursury. To him, Cinderella was an entity as disting 
as his housekeeper, Mrs. Grigges—Little Red Riding 
Hod, a corporeal existence as defined as Sally, Mm 
Grigg’s niece. He had one other peculiarity—@ 
intimately blended in his mind was every substantivé 
beginning with the letter P and pease-porridge, tha: 
he never could communicate the one without mem 
tioning the other. Hs sentences, therefore, often com 
cluded with words—*" Pease por 
ridge"—and it required a minute intimacy with hi 
habit of thought to account for their introduction~ 
tet philosophers account for the combination of thet 
two things ;—we bat describe an actual and every 
character—low things suit the lowly. Sir Hildebrant 
put his feet upon the footstool, placed the fire-scre® 
between him and the fire, so as to screen his coum 
nance from the heat 

“Ob,” he mentally exclaimed, “ my fine dream) 
have turned out very different from what they  ) 
peared, like the horses of Cinderella's carriage. 
have always been disappointed in this way, by fort 
ing too exalted expectations, like the Babes in the 
Wobdd. | must give up these flights, and 


these two mystic 


ward forswear all theeenchantments of poctry—ed 
pease-porridge.”” 
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THE GENTLEMAN’S VADE MECUM; 


OR, SPORTING AND DRAMATIC COMPANION: 





His soliloquy was at this moment interrupted by ‘he 
entrance of his howsekeeper, Mrs. Griggs, and her 
niece Sally. Mée. Griggs was a matron considerably 
advanced in years. She was greatly older than her 
niece, who was very much younger. ‘I'he prevailing 
quality of her mind was curiosity—a desire to know 
the minutes as well as the greatest actious of her 
neighbours. Sally was a compound of a great number 
of different qualities, good-natured, when nothing oc- 
curred to disturb her temper—but by no means placid 
when stirred into rage. Mrs. Griggs remained silent— 
“ what would 4 give” she exclaimed to herself, ** to 
know whether the Admiral wishes to question Sally 
about his ward Miss Arabella. I wonder if he knows 
how active Sally has been in the business; but stay, 
I have no time to make these inquiries now. I must 
retire.” She, theretore, mechanically, as it were, put 
her hand on the handle of the door, and turning dex- 
terously round, walked out of the apartment. 

Sally, however, was more bold. 

“ Good evening, Admiral,” she said; “ 
heard any news of Miss Arabel 

“ Eh! whatd'ye say, my pretty dear?” 

“ Only about your ward, sir. What do you think of 
an clopement? that’s all.” 

* That's all! is it?” And here have I been sitting, 
like Liule Jack Horner, up in @ corner, eating a 
Christmas pie—and pease-porridge, while that swind- 
ling fellow O'Rafferty, has carried off my ward and 
twenty thousand pounds—of pease-porridge.” 

“ Sir, you don’t mean to throw such an imputation 
on my dear, good, charming, sensitive, lovely, amiable, 
accomplished—Oh, deary, dear me!” And here Sally 
put ber silk apron before her face, and pretended to 
weep. 

“ Come, come,” said the Admiral, “what was it you 
said—something, fam quite sure, about my ward, and 
in the next breath, an elopenrent ; come, tell me all 
you know, my little charmer, about the plot—and 
pease-porridge.” 

“I know pothing either about pease-porridge or 
plots,” said Sally, pettishly,shaking the Admiral’s hand 
from her shoulder ; ‘‘there has been a runaway match 
in our vellage, that’s all; but not of my voung missus ; 
mind, sir, | tell you ‘tisnt my young missus.’ 

Well, | hear you say that. Who was it then’?— 
what dish is it now, that has run off with the speon 7” 

« The spoon ¢ imdeed, | don’t know, sir ;—but this 
Tl tell you. Yeu know old Snudge, the old sail- 
or!” 

“ Ay, ay, a soldier and a sailor, a tinker and a tailor. 
Well?” 

“ Well, eld Soudge’s distant relation, Moll Higgs, 
was courted by young Sam O'’Donaghue—the son 
of. ” 


have you 





“ Pooh—never mind your pedigree—and pease-por- 
ridge—proceed.” 
“ Well, old Hunks objected to the match, because 


whole party—and peare-porridge. What am | to do? 
I wish to God I were as strong as Valentine and Orson. 
How I would fling you out of the window!” 





« No, no, you falsc, delightful, dear, ab ble old 
man. Here, housekeeper! Sally! Miss Arabel! Cap- 
tain O' Rafferty! come all of you here, I say. I'll make 


you repent your shameful conduct to me, you old Sir 
Hildebrand Horrible, Justice of Peace for the county-of 
Southampton, and Vice-Admiral of the blue!” 

“ What the deuce will all this end in,” thought the 
Admiral. “ I'm in a more ticklish situation than little 
Bo Peep—and pease-porridge.” But here his quandary 
was imerrupted by the entrance of Mrs. Griggs, our 
friend Sally, and the gallant Captain O’ Rafferty. 

“ Come all of you! come all of you, I say ! screamed 
the intruder, stamping violently on the floor with her 
wooden leg; * hear what this hard-hearted old vaga- 
bond says. He denies that I am his wife! his lawful, 
legal, married wife—Oh, dear, dear.” 

“Wife ! confound me if I ever saw your infernal 
face before. 1 declare 10 you, Mrs. Griggs""—and here 
he turned to his housekeeper. 

“ Sir!” said Mrs. Griggs, “it does not become me to 
pry into family seerets ; but I has always had my sus- 
picions as all was not right with you in the matrimo- 
nial line.” 

“ What do you mean, you abominable old wretch? 
Will you believe thie horrible old woman rather than 
your master? Is it for this you have lived in my house, 
and pocketed my pay—and pease-porridge—and now 
to think I am actually married to Mother Bunch with 
a stick leg? Now, Sally”—and here he turned ex- 
plaining to where the mischievous little girl was 
standing, with her hands in the pockets of her apron. 

“ Don’t speak to me, sir; dont come near me, sir ; 
naughty man. It isn’t safe to be in the same house 
with you, even when a wooden leg can’t keep you at 
a distance. Shame on ye!" 

“ By Jupiter,” cried the Admiral, “you are all in the 
same plot—and pease-porridge. Captain O’Rafferty, 
I'm sure you'll believe when I declare, on the honour 
of a gentleman, that——” 

“Och—don’t take the trouble of swearing any thing ; 
I never belave what any one says, when he wants to 
gain over a pretty young girl, or get quit of a pretty 
ould one. But I'll tell you what I'll do; I'll take her 
off yer hands. 

« Will you!” 

“ Then d——e, Jack’s alive, and likely to live od 

“ If he dies in your hands a forfeit you give.” 

« But do you surrender all right and title to her 
yerself, Admiral ’—continued O'Rafferty. 

“ Every atom of her—nose, shoulder, wooden-peg, 
pease-p. rridge, and all.” 

“ Then, ladies, I call you both to witness the Admi- 
ral’s free consent. Come, my dear ould woman, put 
your best leg foremost, and let us leave this ungrateful 
ould man.” 





the wooer was an Irishman.” 


“ Why—was that his reason?) Now for my own 


share, | see no objection to Paddy—and pease-por- 


ridge—poor fellow.” 
“ Now, don’t you think it shameful ?” 
“ Shametul!—to be sure I do. 
dren to die” 
“ Wall you write that down !”” 
“Write down what /” 
~ Why. 
stated 
« Ay, to be sure I will. 





and pease-porridge—what shall I say /” 

« Write this— ‘An old sailor has no right to refuse 
his consent to the young woman's marriage to her 
Irish sweet heart. If he does, he is a cursed old 
rogue, and worse than a murderer. He ought to con- 
sent to the match, and give the girl her fortane.’ ” 

“Thereby declare on the honour of an Admiral, I 
would do so if I were in his place—and pease-por- 
ridge” — 

“ No, no,” said Sally, “leave out the pease-porridge, 
Sign your name—ihere. There's a dear good-natu- 
red, sweet-tempered, charming, old—curmudgeon.” 

The last word, Sally, of course did not pronounce, 
#0 as t» be heard by the Admiral. 

“ Now, then,” thought Selly, as she folded up the 
document, and deposited it carefully in her bosom, “it 
will surely not need much ability to construe this into 
a legitimate consent to the union of my missus and the 
gallant Captain O'Rafferty. As guld they say, is tried 
by the fire, | am sure the Captain is a very handsome 
man, his valet is such an interesting person.’ With 
these words she skiped lightly out of the room, and 
left the Admiral to his mediations. 

“TI can’t imagine,” he inwardly remarked, “ why 
Sprat should have made such an infernal fool of him- 
self, as to have eaten nv fai—t don't like fellows,to be 
sure, that put tons of smoking tallow on their plates— 
and pease-porridge—but a moderate mixture is what a 
sensble man would feed on. As te his wife, she must 
have been a stull more confounded fool than he was, 
for the history says she could not eat nolean. Whata 
d—d vily-mouthed. greasy-taced old catamaran she must 
have been—and as to her platter—and pease-por- 
nde—" 

But here his cogitations were broken in upon by the 
entrance of an old woman, plamly dressed, with a 
huge patch over her eye, a wouden leg thumping vio- 
Jently on the floor, and a nose of preternatural size, 
shading fully one-halfof herface. The Admiral look- 
ed up at her in amazement. 

“« You dou't Know me!” exclaimed the stranger. 

* Know you! hew the devil should 1? unless you 
be Olid Mother Hubbard on your way to the cubboard, 
to get your dog sume prog—and pease-porridge.” 

“No! you false, dear, delightful, cruel, ungrateful 
deceiver, | am your wife!” 

“ My wile?” screamed 
niddle-me-ree.” 

“ Yes, your true and lawful wile. I have witnesses 
to prove it; Ili have a suit against you fur the restitu- 
thon of conjugal rights.” 

“ Old woman, old woman, what are you doing so 
high, brushing the cobwebs off the sky—you are mad 
as a March hare,” said Sir Hildebrand. 

« No, no, dearest Hildebrand ; do you forget all the 
vows you made me! your promises ¢ and all the fond 
endearments of our sotter hours?” 

“Hey, diddie diddie, a cut and a fiddle; 1 made 
you no vows, old woman; never saw you im my hile ; 
never gave you a morsel of promise—or pease-por- 
ridge. What the devil do you mean” 

“ Mean? to take possession of my own house, to be 
sure Vil call in the family, and make you own me 
b fore them all.” 

« The deuce you will? Don’t think of it. My 
ward is iv the next room, Mrs. Griggs, Sally the 


the Admiral, © riddle-me 





Worse than the 
é—d unnatural fellow of an uncle, that left the chil- 


your omnen—the opinen you have now 


One two, come buckle my 
shoe, draw in the writing table and give me a pen— 


“Oh, you shocking old sinner,” exclaimed the 
stranger, “do you really bestow me on this young gen- 
tleman [” 

“ Ay, to be sure I do, and heartily wish him joy of 
his prize—and pease-porridge,” cried the Admiral, 
ary his fingers. 

' ha! ha! ha! ha!” shouted Sally, when the 
lame old lady and the gallant captain had left the room, 
« do you know what you have done Admiral ?” 

“ What I have done! to be sure I do—got quit of 
an infamous imposter, coming here under false colours, 
like the wolf who pretended to speak in the old 
grandmother's veice, and claiming me for her hus- 
band.” 


“Ha! ha! ha!—and don't you really know who 
she is?” 

“ No’ How should I, when I tell you I never saw 
her before.” 

“ Why, my good, sir, you don't seriously pretend 
to deny that you know it was your ward, Miss Ara- 
bel f 

“ How t—what '—my ward '—you don’t mean 
that [” 

“ But I do, thongh; and more than that, we are 
witnesses you have given her to Captain O’Rafferty.” 

“ Oh Lord!—i'm worse than the man in Thessaly 
that jumped into a quickset-hedge. Call them back, I 
say ; | withdraw my consent, I never will let her mar- 
ry an Irishman.” 

“ How, sir said Sally, taking a paper from her bo- 
som, “ do you remember nothing of this document, 
with your signature to it at full length ? Anold sailor,” 
(she reads)“ has no right to refuse his consent to the 
young woman's marriage to her Irish sweet heart. If 
he dues, he is a cursed old rogue, and worse than a 
marderer. He ought to consent to the match, and 
give the girl her fortune. I hereby declare, on the 
honour of an” 

« Stop, stop, you little hussy,” cried the Admiral, 
laying his hand on her mouth. * Call them back, call 
them back. I see how it is. "Tis now too late to 
oppose them. When three women and an Irishman 
are united against one man, the best thing he can do 
is to yreld at discretion.” 

Captain O’Rafferty and Miss Arabel here made their 
appearance. 

“ So—come along,” said the Admiral. +1 migtrt 
have it in my power to condemn you to poverty and 
pease-porridge ; but here there’s my hand ; take her, 
Captain O'Rafferty, with all her fortune, and I'll tell 
you what I'll give you in the on make you 
a present of this liule vixen. Go along, Sally, and 
don't play tricks to your mistress as you've done to me ; 
and now since we have got over all our troubles and 
difficulties, let us devote all the rest of our lives, like 
the Seven Champions of Christendom, to love, to hap- 
piness, to pleasure—and pease-porridge.’ 





ToLeration.—What art thou, vain mortal, that 
dares intrude thyself between my God and me! [f I 
have an account to settle with Heaven, am I not 
competent to settle it myself? Can you be more in- 
terested than Lam? Or if you are, why insult me; 
why publish me to the world as the vilest animal in 
existence? May I not possibly be right as well as 
yout If so, by what grant, either of Heaven or earth, 
can you be justified im assaulting the purity of my 
motives? The great God of Heaven suffers me to 
enjoy liberty; suffers me to investigate freely, and 
wuhout fear, all subjects my mind may chance to pur- 
sue, and informs me by the eternal laws of nature, 
that can only believe as my undersianding directs 
me. Yet you, you dust and ashes of the earth—arro- 
galing to yourself Heaven's power, would do that 
which Heaven refuses to do! you would stay the pro- 
gress of my mind, you would end all inquiry which 
did net exactly suit you; you would prostrate me in 
the eyes of society, and send me headlong to eternal 
punishment! Away frum this land, persecuting spirit! 
Away from this fair earth, thou spoiler!—Franklin. 





THE MOVING DAY. 


Bustle, bustle, clear the way, 

He moves, we move, they move to-day, 
Pulling, hauling, fathers calling, 
Mothers bawling, children squalling, 
Coaxing, teazing, whimpering, prattling, 
Pots and pans, and kettles rattling, 
Tumbling bed is, flying bedspreads, 
Broken chairs, and hollow wares, 
Strew the street,—'tis moving day. 





Bustle, bustle, stir about, 

Some moving in—some moving out; 

Some move by team,—some move by hand, 

An annual calithumpian band, 

Landlords dunning, tenants shunning : 

Laughing, crying, dancing, sighing— 

Spiders dying, feathers flying, 

Shaking hearth rugs, killing bed bugs, 

Scampering rats, mewing cats, 

Whining dogs, grunting hogs ; 

What's the matter !—moving day. 
rn Sed. SES 


NEW FACTS RELATIVE TO THE LAST MO- 
MENTS OF NAPOLEON.* 


On the 27th of April, eight days before his dissolu- 
tion, the Emperor spent several hours in making an 
inventory of the snufi-boxes and other valuables which 
he had destined for his son. Having collected them 
in three mahogany cases, which he sealed and num- 
bered 1, 2, and 3, he consigned them to my care, with 
instructions to present them to his son when he should 
attain his majority. 
This was one of the most fatiguing days the Em- 
peror had yet passed, during the course of his illness ; 
and to us it was most distressing, for we perceived the 
development of those symptoms which announced ap- 
proaching death. Whilst dictating his last wishes, 
pain compelled him repeatedly to suspend the task. 
“TI am very much fatigued,” observed he ; “ I feel 
that I have but litile time left, and | must get through 
this business speedily. Give me a little of that Con- 
stantia wine which Las Cases sent me. A small drop 
cannot do me harm.” I ventured to observe that the 
wine was very contrary to the prescription of Dr. 
Antomarchi. “ Bah!” said the Emperor, shaking his 
head ; “none of them understand my complaint— 
Give me a little of the wine. It will revive me. I 
do not wish to abridge the short span of life that yet 
remains to me; but [ would not give a straw to pro- 
long my days. It is here,” he added, placing his 
hand on his right side ; “ it is like a razor cutting 
me.” 
The Emperor's manner was marked by resignation, 
digniuy, and kindness to all about him. On his bed 
were scattered numerous sealed packets, destined for 


On an unnumbered packet of papers—* These are 
my instructions to my three executors, Montholon, 
Bertrand, and Marchand. I have made a will and 
seven codicils, and have placed them in the hands of 
Marchand.—Signed, NaroLron.” 

Such deep and general interest is always felt re- 

specting the last moments of a great man, that those 
who have witnessed them, feel it w be a sort of duty 
to describe them. I will therefore narrate the last 
moments of Napoleon, as they are engraven in my 
memory, and as I find them noted down in my me- 
moranda, 
For some time previously to the Emperor's disso- 
lution, several hours in each day were devoted to se- 
rious conversation and to reading. ‘The last persons 
who read to him were Count Bertrand and myself; 
the Count read the “ Campaigns of Hannibal,” and I 
read the “ Campaigns of Dumouriez.” 

On the night of the 29th April, the Emperor dic- 
tated for the last time to Count Montholon. The sub- 
ject of lis dictation was a plan for the military organi- 
zation of France. This he entitled first reverie, from 
four to five in the morning. Afier Count Montholon 
had retired, the Emperor continued the dictation to 
me, and he entitled this part the second reverie. 

I am not aware that these fragments have ever been 
published. It would be matter of deep regret if these 
last thoughts, breathed as it were on the brink of the 
grave, were to be lost! 

Whilst 1 was writingto his dictation, the Emperor 
said he felt himself so much better that he thought he 
had strength sufficient to ride Gfteen miles on horse- 
back. Alas! the state of improvement was not of 
long duration. 

On the 2d of May, between eight and nine in the 
evening, the emperor, being wholly absorbed in affec- 
tionate solicitude for his son, dictated to me the fol- 
lowing testamentary commands : 

“ I bequeathed to my son my house at Ajaccio, with 
its dependencies ; two houses and gardens in the vi- 
cinity of the salt mines ; together with all my property 
in the territory of Ajaccio; the whole being capable 
of yielding an annual rental of fifiy thousand francs. 

“1 bequeath”. Here he felt so overcome by fa- 
tigue, that he was obliged to the 
ull the following day. Bat with the Emperor's exis- 
tence his memory was daily wearing away. | knew 
the property he possessed in Corsica, and | also knew 
that he could not bequeath to his son any thing like 
that which is mentioned above. In the course of the 
day we observed a little wandering of mind, and this 
recurred at frequent intervals until the 5th of May, 
when the greatest hero of modern times breathed his 
last. 

On the night of the 4th, the Emperor was very 
restless. During a fit of light-headedness, he uttered 
the words, “ France.. Army.” These were the last 
articulate sounds which escaped his lips. 








A MEETING at THE GaTE oF PARADISE BETWEEN 
Heretic anp nis JupaEs.—Reflecting on 
trial, condemnation, and excommunication of a | 
worthy exemplary ¢ man, the synod of 
Philadelphia, becanse be eaild pat Fmd, all the 
points of the Calvinistic creed, we, last evening, fell 
into a sort of dreaming cogitation, or cogitating dream, 
in which the be ay scene appeared before us, “ as 
plain as day.” We imagined ourselves in a conve- 
nient station near the gate of Paradise, where we could 
see and hear all that was said and done. 
Among the rest that came to St, Peter for admission, 
our fancy painted to us Mr. B——, the excommuni- 
cated heretic, and two of his judges; when the follow- 
ing conversation took place: 
lst Judge. Isn't that B——, coming yonder? 
2d Judge. B——? what, the heretic? It isn’t possi- 
ble that o should have the rp acl 
looks very much like him at this distance. thie 
walk. 

St. Peter. A man may generally be known by his 
walk. 
1st Judge. Ah, that walk of his! Yes itis he, I cam 
now see his face. It’s rather awkward to meet him. 
here. 
2d Judge. It is so indeed. But there's one comfort’ 
in reserve for us—we sha’n't long be troubled with hie 
company. 
1st Judge. No, f think not, He'll hardly get through 
the gate. I'll accost him. Well, B——, I see you've 
got up here notwithstanding— 
B. Yes, thank heaven, I've got thus farommy way 
to a place of rest. 
2d Judge. But havn't you lost your way, friend? 
B. 1 hope not. 
1st Judge. (Addressing St. Peter) Do you know 
that fellow there? 

St. Peter. Yes, by reputation. “I've always heard a 
very good account of him. 
1st Judge. A good account of him! You must be 
jesting now. Why, he’s a downright heretic. 
St. Peter. (Sternly.) A heretic! What right have 
a to say so? 

1st Judge. What right! I'm sorprised that cigghe atk 

such a question! Why, he's that same B——, who 
was tried for heresy, voted guilty by a great majority 
of our synod, and forbidden to preach, ‘until t he should 
abjure his errors, which he has never done. 
St. Peter. What right had your synod to forbid 
him to preach? 
Ist Judge. Because he followed not with us. 
St. Peter. That will be no excuse here. If he fol- 
lowed the way of righteousness, that is enough. I 
I have a very good account of hiss from o— persons 
of great resp lly from those of 
his own fleck, who cou come here, and are now 
happily placed within the gale. 


r 
uf . 











his son and other members of his family. One of 
these little packets contained a gold snuff-box, orna- 
mented with a beautiful cameo, which he bequeathed 
to Lady Holland as a pledge of esteem and gratitude 


had, from time to time, sent the illustrious captive 
various little presents, which were highly acceptable 
to him. Another gold snuff-box, without a cipher, 
was bequeathed to Doctor Arnot; the Emperor marked 
an N upon it with the point of his penknife. A piece 
of card-board which the Emperor beld in his hand, 
served him for a desk: and he dipped his pen into an 
ink-bottle held for him by Count Montholon. 

Among the valuables strewed on the bed, was a 
diamond necklace. The Emperor took it up, and 
an it in my hands. “« Here Marchand,” said he, « I 

know not what is the state of my affairs in Europe.— 
Poor Hortense gave me this on leaving Malmaison, 
thinking that I might have need of it. I believe it is 
worth about two hundred thousand francs. Conceal 
it about your person. Qn your return to France, it 
will enable you to await the provisions | have made 
for you in my will and codicil. Form an honorable 
marriage ;—choose your wife from among the families 
of the officers of my old guard. — of those brave 
men are not in very es. A 
happier fate would have awited them but for the re- 
verses which have fallen on France. Posterity will 
give me credit for what I would have done for them, 
under other circumstances.” Overcome by fatigue, he 
ceased speaking. 

After a few moments’ repose, he affixed seals to his 
will and codicils. They formed nine separate parcels 
of paper; all nearly of the same form. but of different 
degrees of thickness. . The sheets of paper were folded 
down at one corner, and each parcel was tied round 
with a red riband. All bore the Emperor's signature 
and the seal of his arms. 

At nine o'clock on the evening of the same day, 
(27th of April) the Emperor sat up in his great arm 
chair, wrapped in his robe de chambre. A small writ- 
ing table was placed before him, and he desired that 
the will and codicils might be signed and sealed by 
his three executors ; viz. General Count Montholen, 

General Count Bertrand, and myself. The Abbe Vig- 
oaly was aleo directed to affix fis signature and sea 
to them. 

The Emperor then desired General Bertrand to en- 
dorse the sealed papers in the following manner : 

On a parcel, marked No. 1, was written—* This is 
my will, written entirely by my own hand.—Signed, 
Naro.ron.” 

On a parcel, marked No. II, “ This is a second co- 
dieil to my will written wholly by my own hand — 
Signed Naro.ron.” 

On a parcel, without a number, was written, “ This 
isa third codicil to my will, written wholly by my 
own hand, signed and sealed with my arms. To be 
opened immediately afier my will.—Signed, Naro- 
LEON.” 

On another packet of paper, without a number— 
“ This is my fourth codicil, forming a supplement to 
my will, To be opened on the same day as my will. 
Signed, Narotmon.” 

On a packet numbered V—* This is my codicil, or 
act of my last will, the exception of which | recon- 
mend to my dear wife, the Empress Maria Louisa.— 
Signed, Naronson.” 

On a packet numbered VI.—* This is my codicil or 
act of my last will, the execution of which | recom- 
mend to my son, Eugene Napoleon. It is written whol- 
ly by my own hand. —Signed, NaPo.gon.” 








* We extract the above curious particulars from the 
preface to a publication which has recently appeared 
in Paris, under the title of “ Precia des Guerres des 
Cwear, par | Empereur Napoleon.” The publication 





for the kindness she had shown him. Her Ladyship 


At four in the morning, the agitation was succeeded 
by calmness—the calmness of courage and resignation. 
The Emperor's eye was fixed, and his mouth partly 
open. Some drops of eau sucree were introduced 
between his lips by Dr. Antomarchi. His pulse then 
beat more perceptibly, and he breathed a sigh. Our 
hopes began to revive. 

In the morning, all the French attaghed to the ser- 
vice of the Emperor entered his apartment. ‘They 
made every endeavour to control the grief which agi- 
ated their feelings, and ranged themselves in silence 
round the bed. All eyes were fixed on the august 
countenance of the Emperor, from which they were 
only occasionally averted to endeavour to read in the 
doctor's looks whether any faint ray of hope yet re- 
mained ;—but in vain ;—death had laid his merciless 
hand on the victim. 

At half-past six the evening guns were fired, and 
the sun began to sink in the horizon. At the same 
moment, the mighty spirit which had ruled the world, 
prepared to take its flight to immortality. The anx- 
iety of Doctor Antomarchi increased. The hand which 
he held in his, was becomtng stiff and cold. Doctor 
Arnot, his eyes fixed on his watch, counted the inter. 
vals from one to anot 
—then thirty j—then a minute j—we — again, 
but in vain,—the Emperor was no more ! 

His lips were livid, his mouth feebly contracted, his 
eyes fixed, his countenance calm and serene. 

At this moment the long-repressed sobs of the at- 

who had bled in the room barst forth 
without restraint. At ten o'clock the Countess Ber- 
trand’s children were brought in. The, Countess 
wished that they should once more kiss the hand 
which, during their six years’ exile, had lavished on 
them so many caresses. The scene of grief and deso- 
lation overpowered the feelings of the children, and 
the eldest fainted. 

After the children were removed, Captain Croket, 
accompanied by Dr. Arnot, entered to verify the hour 
of the Emperor's death. The Captain appeared deeply 
moved. He apologized for an i ion which the 
discharge of his duty rendered unavoidable. 

Two English doctors were next announced. They 
merely placed their hands on the heart of the victim, 
and then returned to Sir Hudson Lowe, to corroborate 
the report of Dr. Arnot. 

Thus died the Emperor Napoleon, surrounded by 
faithful and devoted servants, but banished far from 
those natural objects of affection to whom man fond- 

ly clings in his last moments ;—A mother, a wife, a 
child 











ee ek 
Wuart is Porerry !—A smile, a tear, a glory, a 
longing afier the things of eternity! It lives in all 
created existence, in man and every object that sur. 
rounds him. ‘There is poetry in the gentle influences 
of love and affection, in the quiet broodings of the 
soul over the memories of early years, and in the 
thoughts of that glory, that chains our spirits to the 
gates of Paradise. There is poetry too in the harmo- 
nies of nature. Ii glitters in the wave, the rain-bow, 
the lightning, and the star—its cadence is heard in the 
thunder and the cataract—its sofier tones go sweetly 
up from the thousand voice-harps of the wind, and 
rivulet and forest; and the cloud and sky go floating 
over us to the music of its melodies. There's not a 
moonlight ray that comes down upon stream or hill ; 
nota breeze calling from its blue air, throne to the 


Qd Judge. Well, if he gets in, 1 don't care if I stay 
out. 

lst Judge. Nor ! either. 

St. Peter. That you're likely todo, whether he get» 
in or out. (Turning to the heretic.) Come, B—, 
the gate is open for you. Walk in. 

1st Judge. | provest— 

Qd Judge. And so dol. 

1st Judge. Here's the decree of the synod. 

St. Peter. That document wont pass here. 

2d Judge. Well, if an 
fellow that wasn't deemed worthy to continue in our 
assocation on earth, is to be admitted into heaven,thea 
I think— 

St. Peter. Walk in, B——. 

1st Judge, (Addressing the other, afier a pause of 
astonishment.) Well, brother, did you ever see the 
like? The fellow has gone in, after all. 
2d Judge. Yes! and Peter remap too. 
lst Judge. 1 hope he won't take us at onr word. 
2d Judge. 1 hope not. We should look very foolish, 
indeed, 10 have w turn back, after seeing the man we 
tried and condemned, admitied. Ahem! 1 hope, good 
St. Peter, you dont intend to shut us out in reality. 
What we said was spoken in a moment of excite- 
ment. 

St. Peter. lf you were excited, I was perfectly cool. 
It is not, as you suppose, for your petulant remark just 
now made, that | close the —_ against mod It is for 
your scandalous conduct down below. The scripture 
which you professed to teach, commands you to “ judge 
not, lest you be judged.” And yet, in the very face 
of the command you aay try, and condemn, one of 
your fellow men because he happened to differ from 
you in some trivial point« of belief. 

1st Judge. (Submissively..—We thought we were 
doing right. 

= Judge. mploringly.)—If you'll let us in— 

St. Peter. You'll turn all heaven upside down with 
your doctrinal en grad You'll be for Fr getting up 
another synod, and igning the p denizens 
of heaven before it. 

Ist and 2d Judges. (Falling on their knees, and both 
together.) —No, v0 help us heaven! 

St. Peter. If there is any one thing that I abhor 

more than another, it is pride, arrogance, and self 

sufficiency. 

1st and 2d Judges. We'll never be proud, arrogant, 

or self-suflicivat again, sv help us heaven! 

Sr. Peter. L hope not. Bat it is good conduct and 

not fair promises, than can pass muster here. At pre~ 

sent you must content yourselves to remain without 

the gate. 

A loud groan burst from the lips of the two judges; 

we awoke from our dreaming cogitation, and the 

whole scene vanished away, 

Like the baseless fabric of a vision, 

Leaving no rack behind. 














Errecrs propucen on THE ScoTCH BY THEIR Po- 
PuLAR Soncs—No man who has lived among the 
peasantry of Scotland, will deny the effects produced 
on them by their popular songs. During the expedi- 
tion to Buenos Ayres, a Highland soldier, while a pri- 
soner in the hands of the Spaniards, having formed an 
atiachment to a woman of the country, and charmed. 
by the easy life which the tropical fertility of the soil: 
enabled the imhabitapis to lead, had resolved to re- 
main and setle in South America. When he impart- 





birds of the summer valleys, or sounding through mid 


light, nor a rock glowing in the yellow star-light, as it | ! 
dreaming of the Eden land, but is full of the beautiful 
influence of poetry. It is the soul of being. The 


heavings of the great deep, in tempest and in cali, 





is edited by M. Marchand, one of the persons who ac- 
companied Na; oleon to St. Helena. 


tice. 


ed this resolution to his comrade, the lauer did not 


night rains, iis low and mournful dirge over the | argue with him; but leading him to his teat, he 
perishing Mowers of Spring; not a cloud, bathing itself | vlaced him by his side, and rung him “ Lochaber no 
ike an angel vision in the rosy gushes of autumn twi- | more” 


The spell was on him. ‘The tears came into 
ns eyes, and wrapping his plaid around him, be mur- 


mered,” Lochaber tae mair!—1 mann gang back-— 
No! 
earth and heaven are quickened by its spirit, and the | ers, and he lev that land of ewe and plenty fur the 

naked rocks and sterile valleys where, 


The songs of his childhood were ringing in his 
of Badenoch, 





are but its accent and mysterious workings —Pren- | at the close of a life of toil and hardship, be might lay 
his head in his mother's grave~ Monthly Repository. 








4 THE 


GENTLEMAN'S VADE MECUM; 


OR, SPORTING AND DRAMATIC COMPANION. 





T love net Spring—I cannot bear 

“This kind of woman weather, 
‘The mingling up of smile and tear, 

And “ ne'er the same an hour together.” 
@ne moment, and its sunny ray 

be smiling bright as hope before you, 
‘The next, and ere you cross the way, 

“ls raining, hailing, snowing o'er you 


1 love not Spring—its blooming flowers 
Are very well for poet's verses, 
Bat he that feels its “sunny showers,” 
Is apt im prose to vent his curses 
Give me that season of the year 
When Nature, more sedate, reposes— 
Can man life's ills more calmly bear 
Because they're felt “ among the roses.’ 


I love not Spring—ihongh with it come 
The swallows from their farthest station, 
And then is heard the distant hum 
Of all the insect generation ; 
Yd rather have a cheering fire— 
A bottle of old wme before me— 
Such swallows | much more admire, 
‘Than thove that now are flying o'er me 


Love not Spring—you search in vain 

‘The market through to find a dinner 
And scarce are able to obtain 

Bnough to feed a “ young beginner.” 
Let maudlin Misses long to see 

The charms of this “ delightful season ;” 
Sach charms, | must confess, to me 

‘Are not the fruits of “ rhyme or reason.” 


THE VADE MECUM. 


ooPHUD ADB PEAes 








SA TPURDAY EVENING, JUNE II, 1836. 


ACQUITTAL OF ROBINSON. 

‘The trial of Ricuanp P. Rostnson, for the murder 
of Essan Jewerr, a woman of the town, in New 
Vosk,.clesed on Tuesday g. in the acq 1 of 
‘the prisenes, who was forthwith duecharged, amid the 
votterated cheers of the spectators, and left the court 
‘with ‘his aged father and a crowd of friends. He 
bore hiraself with great firmness throughout the trial, 
and evidence being brought forward calculated to es- 
tablish an alibi, when it was amerted that he wae in 
the house when the murder was eommitied, made an 
acquittal tleralily certain. 

Since the trial of E. K. Avery for the murder of 
Maria Cornell, no event of the kind has occurred in 
this country whieh has attracted so much atienton as 
the trial of Robinson. His youth—for he was only 











the trial 
inertness, while on the side of the prisoner, all wa: 


prepriely. 


conclusion. 
this manner ; 
asin the case of which we speak. 


trial was, in our view, decidedly objectionable 


“ Bide Notes on the Trial,” 
teresung: 


to their ability, and from whom much was expected 
it continues — 


powerful 
unthankful task before them. Merey 
for those they would oppose. 


light of the accuser; they were viewed by the popu 


and of peace ; 


means of taking life. 


folded in the arms of him who slew her—they could 
point to her body, burned by the very torch of him 
who would thus have wiped the damnable stain from 


horror, and the cry for justice, which went through the 
community at the sound of the murderous deed—but 
they could not point to those who mourned for the lost, 
the murdered Helen. She had no mother, no father 
to come and weep for her. No sisters and no brothers 
to appeal for justice on the head of her murderer — 
As we have already stated, the one side felt that if 
successful, they would be the means of taking life— 
the other, that on their efforts depended its preserva- 
tion. The one, that they would consign a youth who 
had many friends around him to the scaflold—would 
cause despair and heartbreakings to his aged parents 
and weeping relatives—the others, that if successful, 





mineteen years of age on the night of the murder— 
mahened a strong interest in his favour, which was 
touch increased by bis previous good character, and 
the respectability of his cormections. The imputed 
ezime, although horribly atrocious in itself, was ren- 
dered still mere revoliing by the circumstances under 
which x was supposed to be j,and by the 
absence of any apparent motive calculated to lead to 
Reperpetration. With the boy Robinson, arraigned as the 
criminal, the deed was almosi an anomaly inthe records 
bleed. With the presumption that he was guilty, 
we bad a wurder presented to us wineh almost stag- 
gored belief; and planned with a deliberation, a skill, 
aad a hardy resolution rarely exhibited by men who 
had passed more years in the practice of crime, than 
Robinson could count of exsience. 

Under such circumstances, it is nol surproing that 
the Wial and it progress showld have atirected all 
eyes, and made the affair the general topic of dis- 
course. Apart, likewise, from the fate of the prisoner, 
and eotiing his guilt or innocence out of the question, 
there was much in it to invite attention. It exposed 
the minutie of vice a4 it exists in ovr great cities, and 
drew attention to that great flood of depravity which 
eoerses through them, and engul pls thousand»—parti- 
cularly those of Robinson's class in life—ihe extent of 
whieh is little dreamed of by « great propo:tion of 
the community. In this point of view, we do not agree 
with some of our cotemporaries that the detaf!s of the 








trial were unfit for the public eye. They were, in 
our opinion, calculated to be productive of good re- 
sults in more ways than one, and they certainly pre- 
sented vice in any thing but an alluring guise. They 
sweke waichfulues: and care in those to whom the 
guidance of those likely to be led away is entrusted; 
and they speak in words of deep and impressive ad- 
monition to the young who have already entered the 
paths of vice, or hover on the verge of surrendering 
themselves to criminal indulgence—ihe admonition 
thus given is worth volumes of common-place advice, 
and is more powerful than all the precantions within 
the reach of the most anxious parents. 
ample written in letiers of fire. They see that there 
és nothing to prevent them from bemg arraigned like 
Robimon—a dreadful situation even if, like hem, ac- 
quitted—end nothing to prevent them being called 
upon, es his companions were, to take their stand in 
pen court, and loudly proclaim their own disgrace 
before amsecmbled (housands. 

Pt to return. The manner of conducting the irial 
‘was almost as singalar as the circumstances to be in- 
quired into. There was an evident unwillingness 
dothon the part of the Court and of the counsel for 
dhe prosee tion, to press hard upon the prisoner. The 
ifeir was conducted very nearly ax the gentleinen en- 
grged in the defence were desirous of having it— 
When they objected, evidence was suppressed ; and at 

their suggestion, evidence was ruled out—much of it 


It isan ex 


they would avert his doom. Thus situated they acted 
They all were men. 
We have already stated that great difficulty was 
found in obtaining a jury. Men were objected to who 
perhaps had never been objected to for any act of re- 
sponsibility before, and only after a delay of several 
hours had taken place, was the jury completed. It was 
ajury of young men! 
Sal 

THE WOOD AFFAIR 

Our readers are generally aware that Woop, the 


last week, to commit an assault, in the lobby of the 
Park Theatre, upon the theatrical reporterof the New 
York Courier and Enquirer, by spittmg in his face. 
Under the circumstances, in which he stood, an as- 


but the manner of the attack of which we speak, ag- 
gravates the offence, and does not admit of palliation, 
even under the plea of exasperated feeling. A more 
effective plan for the disvomfiture and alienation of 
friends could m0! easily have been devised, and it was 
the more unpleasant fo those who had espoused 
Wood's cause, as they considered his New York dis- 
pute placed ia their hands, to be settled by them 
without his interference in any way, much less in that 
which he chose to adopt. By acting m the affair him- 
self, and in such a style, he abandoned the favorable 
position in which he stood, and exposed himself to an 
odium, against which nothing can be urged 

We speak of this occurrence the more sirongly, be- 
cause in our last number, which went to press before 
it had been heard of in this city, we took up the cud- 
gel in the original quarrel, and batfled it stoutly in 
behalf of the singer, thinking then, as we do now, 


complain, an opinion held in common with the great 


tion 











which might fairly be presumed to be material, and if 





cellence 


admitted, would have elucidated the case te the satis - 
factian of every one. Could the Commonwealth speak | est proof of which is thatahe is highly eateemed by she 
for itself, it might justly eamplain of the manner of | company of every American theatte ia which she has 
On its behalf there was the most striking | appeared—ithe most trying test of popularity, as every 
one knows, whe is acquainted wrth the minutia of 
energy, boldness, and spirit, left untrammetied by the | theatrical life. 
nsual restraints of Court rules. That it was so, was | that she should leave the country under such aus- 
natural enough, but we see nothing in favour of ils| pices, at a moment when she had achiewed & popu- 
It wes not justice either one way or the | larity rarely equalled, and never surpassed. 

other, and enables the mind to arrive at no definite 


The New York Times has commenced a series of | ness 
whieh promises to be int 
Afier premising that the counsel for the 
[toner were men of the first talent im that section of 
the country, whose moral influence was proportioned 


On the other side were two gentlemen who, when 
they choose to exert themselves, are abeo effective and 
On this oecasion, they had an ardueus and 
pleaded herd 
Influence, as powerful 
as the very elements of which our life blood is com- 
posed, was arrayed against them. They stood in the 


lace with their arms bared, holding aloft the uplifted 
knife, which was gleaming for the blood of the victim. 
They had but justice—cold, and blind, and frigid as 
she seems—to assist them. The ones they were op- 
posed to were bedecked with the garlands of mercy 
parental love and every kind affection 
of the heart had shed their blessed influence over 
them. 


the bloody chamber—they could speak of the thrill of | the heart 


sault of any kind would have been an act of madness; | 


that we may never sgain have the pleasure of seeing | got choked, and he having broke their b 
Mrs. Wood—who, to our notion, is the principal part | °V2! the heads of the Mexicans. 

of “the Woods""—on the American stage. She is 
admitted to be the first English vocalist of the age, and 
adds to that the charm of being an actress of rare e2-| treated, until many were forced into the water, which 
She is likewise understood to be a woman ! you will see bounds the land there. They ran in up 


of a kind heart and of a grateful disposition, the strong- 


It is, therefore, peculiarly provoking 


That Wood is pretty well convinced of the error 


Capital trials are too often conducted in | he has committed, and how msensate it was to yield 

but we never remarked so much of it | to the impulses of passion, may be clearly seen in the 
We say nothing | subjoined letter, copied from the New York Evening 
against the verdict, for it was correct, according to the | Star, in reply w the gentlemen who sent him the ser- 
evidence laid before the jury; but the manner of the | vice of plate without the formality of a presentation, 


from which they were deterred by the spitting busi- 
It is well written, and we doubt not but ex- 
presses the feelings of both husband and wife. 


To the Gentlemen composing the Plate Presentation 
Comuutiee. 

Gentlemen:—Your letter of the Ist instant, and the 
splendid service of plate, presented by those friends of 
Mrs. Wood and myself in New York, represented by 
you, have been received. 

On the part of Mrs. Wood. and at her desire, I have 
fo assure you that the kindness evinced towards her 
by the citizens of New York, and the powerful, per- 
haps unexampled, support and patronage which she 
has received, on every occasion when she had the 
honor of appearing before them, have left impressions 
on her heart that never can be obliterated. She confi- 
dently hapes, and indeed feels, that she does not leave 
one unkind impression against her on her departure 
from these shores, and this bope soften the pangs of an 
exceedingly painful separation. To you, gentlemen, 
who at a moment of peculiar anxiety, proffered to her 
and myself not only the valuable presents which we 
have since received, but, what we consider far more 


valuable, the kind ex of your friendship and 





The one side felt that if successful, they were the aati. So Samnanangy Dag Suan Soak 
True, they could point to the 
bloody deed that had been committed—they could 
show the murdered Helen as the axe had been buried 
deep into her brain, as she lay asleep—sleep into which 
perhaps she had fallen even while caressed and en- 


you. Your own feelings can best enable you to judge 
of hers. The minds that can conceive and confer a 
favour under such circumstances, can easily appreci- 
ate the feelings with which a gratejul and susceptible 
heart receives it. 

For myself, gentlemen, permit me also to thank 
you for your kindness.. Believe me lam not, and 
never shall be ungrateful. If! have erred, and error 
is our common lot, charge it to the head, but acguit 
And now, Gentlemen, before we part, | 
feel that to. you and myself | owe the expressions of 
regret, thal sunce the fe of your kinda 
towards us, | bave in a moment of excitement, per- 
mitted iritated feeling to triumph over prudence. 
that this is more sffongly felt, because my 
friends may possibly disapprove. I might, perhaps, 
add much in mitagauon, but to Lberal muds the best 
for an 1 y error w its acknowledg- 








ment. 

With sincere wishes for your individual health and 
happiness, I remain, gentlemen, your obliged and 
faithful servant, JOSEPH WOOD. 


to their necks, and our riflemen would shvot them in 
the head. Senta Anna and Almonte, in flying, 
plunged their horses i ato & quagmire, were thrown 
off, and nearly d before Both 
continued their @ight on foot. Senta Anva was fur- 
nished with @ fresh herse, on which he escaped ten 
miles further, and was taken next day in disguise. 
Almonte, finding all was lust, and fearing all weuld 
be cut to pieces, placed himself at the head of 3 or 
408 men, made them form in evlumns, four or eight 
deep, throw down their arms, and then held up a 
white flag aud surrendered them at once to a small 
body of our swoops whe were in pursuit, and they 
were all marched into camp together. Sania Anna 
was not recognized until presented to General Hous- 
ton, whom he complimented highly, by saying, “ The 
man cong | d the Napoleon of the South was 
born to ne common destiny.” 

With Santa Anna ali his staff were taken or killed. 
If any escaped, it was a captain of cavalry, aud it is 
supposed ebout ten others. There never was so com- 
plete a defeat with so little lass on one side. Ours 
consists of 3 killed on the field of battle, 5 dead since 
of their wounds, and 15 more wounded; in all, 23 
killed and wounded. The Mexican dead were sirew- 
ed around for ten miles, and must have amounted to 
at least 600; as many or more are prisoners. Al- 
monte says there were 1200 Mexican troops in the 
engagement, the best they had. We made the at- 
tack with less than 600 men. All Santa Anna's 
camp equipage, baggage of every kind, in short, all 
the Mexicans had with them, fell into our hands; 
some $8,000 or $10,000 in specie. There was supposed 
to have been $50,000 in cash in the army chest. 
The gold part of it disappeared very soon. Some 
of the troops had fine pickings. 

Another letter gives a list of the Mexican officers 
captured, and likewise of those killed—making 47 of 
the one, and 38 of the other. Santa Anna and Al- 
monte are under dreadful apprehensions of being 
executed as they deserve, and ought to be; but it is 
said their lives will be spared. All was joy and 
satisfaction among the Texians, many of whom had 
returned to thei farms,and the Mexican prisoners are 
as much surprised as they are grateful at being well 
treated, and ai not being ordered out to be shet in 
droves, as the poor fellows, under Fanning, were. 
Two hundred Mexicans, with nine pieces of can- 
non, surrendered some days afier the great battle, to 
thitty Texians, and General Wail, one of their leaders, 
came in voluntarily and surrendered himself. The 
Mexican dead are scattered over the country un- 
‘busied for ten miles around the battle ground, while 
the living, not captured, are running out of the 
Province as fast as they can. 

















Caravinc Arms—A Mr. Alston Youngblood, re- 
cently shot Mr. Nehemiah Tilton, at Opelousas, In- 
diana, in a sudden affray. A meeting of the citizens 
was held, anf’ among the resolutions passed—condol- 
ing with the family of the deceased—was the follow- 
ing :— 








June 6, 1836. 
The Woops sailed from New York, on Wednesday, 
for Liverpool, in the packet George Washington. 
pt 
TEXAS. 
The correspondent of the New York Courier and 
Enquirer gives the following particulars in relation to 
Texas: . 
Gatveston Istanp, 6:h May, 1535. 
The particulars of the battle with Santa Anna will 
probably have already reached you, as however the 


vocalist, had the folly on the Wednesday evening of | presence of Santa Anna and his officers here have 


placed me in pessession of particulars not generally 
known, aad as besides every circ 
with this memorable event is of vivid interest, 1 dare 
say the details 1 am about to give you will be found 
worthy of attention. 
Santa Anna had just fired New Washington, when 
news reached him on the 20ih, of the appearance of 
Texian troops. He was taken completely by surprise. 
and says that he had found all the farms deserted, and 
could learn nothing of Gen. Houston; he concluded al! 
the imhaliiants had left the country. A skirmish oaly 
wok place on the 20th with a small detachment or 
scoutiag party, Houston keeping the main body in the 
woods under a hill where none could be seen. The 
next day, the 2ist, Santa Anna was quietly taking his 
siesta, when he was awoke by his aid with mews of 
our approach, which he swore was a d—d lie. Gen. 
Cos hed arrived after a forced march with a reim- 
forcement about an hour or two before, and was like- 
wise taking his sesia. Some of the men were slee ping, 
some washing, in short in any situation but that of 
preparation tor batile, when they were pounced upon 
by us at about 4 o'clock P. M. of the 2lst 

Our troops marched ap in front of dhe enemy on 
the open prairie, never firing a musket or rifle until 
within 80 yards. The enemy were behind 
breastworks, and im the woods, and commence with 
their artillery at a distance of 400 yards. Our artillery 











that in the first stage of the matter he had reason to | opened at 210 yards. 


When the charge was sounded we rushed upon 
them ; the cry of “ the Alamo and La Bahia” resound- 


majority of the friends of the drama in this city. But ing throughout the lines. Their artillery (one piece 
while we condemn tumult, by which we conceived | only) was taken loaded, and when in the act of being 
the public and the actor to be injured, we can scarcely eng every artillerist put to the sword who 

ve of another, in precisely the same place, in | @!¢ M . 
ie he wns the me ow Hed we known at the | C°™menced the rout and slaughter. The poor devils 
time that he had'so offended we should have qualified 
the defence by the subsequent set off—placing the | could save them; the blood of our countrymen was 
rumpus of the one evening against the spitting exploit | too fresh m the memory of our people to let one Mex- 
of the next, to balance the affair, and lead io its na- 
tural consequences. The Woods will in all proba- 
bility never return to this country, and the affair will 
remain as a warning to performers that it is the only 
proper course to submit themselves to the care of the | try pursued and cut them down. 
publie, and if they have wrongs, either real or sup- | Were clubbed when 
posed, to leave it to that tribunal to settle the ques- 


The batile lasted 19 minutes, ond then 


of Mexicans would hebd up their hands, cross them- 
selves, and sing out “me no Alamo,” but nething 


ean escape, untul worn dewn with pursuit aod shaugh- 
ter, they commenced making prisoners. Officers and 
all fled ; nene dare attempt to stem the current. The 
Mexicans threw down thei guns loaded, end sought 

in every direction, while our cavalry and infan- 
Muskets and nftes 
they had not time to reload, and 
the brains of the Mexicans beat out as they came up 
with them. The ceptein of one of the companies of 
regulars pointed out one of his men who fired 19 


The chief regret which arises from this matier, is | rounds, and used three muskets, two of them having 


Resolved, That we deprecate the manner of the 
death of the deceased, and take this anny of 
espressing our abhorence of the custom of being cow 
stantly armed with deadly weapons, and employing 
them upon trivial and insufficient occasions. 

A great proportion of the murders, by which this 
country is so deeply stained, arises from the reprehen- 
sible practice of carrying arms. There are few men 
indeed, who have sufficient mastery over their pas- 
sions, to refrain from the use of dendly weapons, if at 
hand, when laboring under the effects of provocation; 
bot there are nene who do not deeply and bitterly re- 
gret the act, if they have thus yielded to the influences 
of passion. In the list of injuries and insults, to 
which a man may be subjected, the number is smal! 
that can ever palliete a mourier, and although juries 
may acquit, and the anthinking oppland, the man, 
who “ rights the wrong wherever given,” by shedding 
the blood of the offender, he will ever afier seek in 
vain for the acquittal and appl of his 
A whole life may in this way be embittered by the 
rashness of a single moment. Of this there are in- 
stances in abundance, and very many have become 
‘worthless profligates, miserable debauches, or reckless 
homicides, from having, when voluntarily furnished 
with the means of murder, yielded to the temptation. 

RE 

General Samuel Houston, the conqueror of Santa 
Anna, arrived in New Orleans in the schooner Flora, 
on the 22d of May, for the purpose of obtaining surgi- 
cal aid for the wound in his ankle, received in the 
great battle of the 21st of April, on the San Jacinta. 
He conti the news h received, and states 
that the whele Mexican foree, new reduced from 
7000 to 2,500 men, is in confused retreat before 1800 
Texians, commanded by General Rusk. Houston is 
accompanied by several Texian officers, and as far as 
his strength will permit, converses freely and fully 
with olf who visit him, upon the events of the war, 
and the prospects of the province. 

The Mexicans account for their tremendous defeat, 
by asserting that they were attacked by five thousand 
Texians, when about five hundred was the whole 
ferce which demolished the invaders, and captured 
Santa Anna! This is only paralleled by Santa Anna's 
Alamo story, in which he swore roundly that he killed 
seven or eight hundred men, out of a force of one 
hundred and eighty. 











Col. Page’s company of State Fencibles, accom: 
panied by Johnson's excellent Band, paraded on 
Thursday, and marched to Powelton, to practise at 
Target firing. Many of our citizens were present, 
and several distinguished military gentlemen from 





The battle was fought just above a place marked 
on the map lithographed Jast summer, in New York, 
“ MeCormicks.” The enemy were driven and re- 





off | Balti , who 





d their admiration and gratifi- 
cation at the skill and soldierly appearance and ma- 
noeuvres of the corps. The firing was highly credita- 
ble, and showed that in this particular feature of a 
soldier's duty, the Fencitbles may be classed among the 
best marksmen we have. 


SOMETHING LIKE NEWS. 


In New Orleans, on the 19th ult. a fire broke out ig 
the forge of Mr. J. F. Miller, which, before it wag 
subdued, destroyed upwards of filty wooden houses, 


Santa Anna, it is said, was once at school in Balti- 
more, at the Catholic Seminary. Mr. Kavanaugh, our 
Charge d’Affairs at Portugal, was there at the same 
time. 


Lake Huron was still covered with a solid mass of 
ice as late as May 10th. An unusual circumstance, 
aceording to the Detroit Journal, and rendered stil) 
moore remarkable by the fact that the navigation of 
Lake Erie is entirely irce. 


Board at Chicago, by ihe scarcity of provisions, is 
from $8 to $18 per week. In our Atlantic cities, in 
the best hotels, it is advanced generally to $14 per 
week for transient boarders. 


Mr. Henry Stump was stabbed on Tuesday evening 
in Baltimore by a Mr. Lavigne. The life of the 
wounded man is despaired of, and Lavigne, with his 
accomplice, is in prison. The dispute was about 
Texas lands. 


It appears from an official report that 15,825 pas- 
sengers arrived at the Quarantine Ground, New York, 
during the month of May. On a single day of the 
present month 2436 reached that eny 


The schooner Three Sisters, Capt. Wells, from 
Georgeiown, was capsized in a squall a few days since, 
near Charleston. The Captain and crew succeeded 
in saving themselves in a boat; but Mrs. Wells, the 
wife of the Captain, being in the cabin, was drowned. 
The body was recovered on the following day. 


General Scott, says the N. Y. American, has been 
ordered to the Creek war, and exults, it will be seen, 
like a gallant soldier, in the chance that it will afford 
him to meet and beat an enemy. General Jesup, as 
we learn, accepted the provisional command under 
the expectation and desire that Gen. Scott might be 
detailed for the command in chief. They will act in 
perfect harmony and due subordination. 


The New Orleans Washington Guards have present- 
ed a pair of massive silver pitchers to Gen. Pemifor 
F. Smith, of that city, as a token of their estimape 
of the military qualities displayed by him, when m 
eormmand of the Louimana volunteers during the Semi- 
nole campaign. General Smith is a native of Philaddl- 
pha. 


Grn. Samurt Hovston.—The New Orleans Ame- 
rican, of the 23d ult., says—* This distinguished per- 
sonage has taken lodgings at the heuse of William 
Christy, Esq. The General's health (the restoration of 
which induced him to visit our city at this ume) is 
much impaired, but in the opinion of his physican is 
in a fair way of recovery. 


Taste Covers—The Shakers of Lebanon, N. H. 
are engaged in the manufacture of an article for table 
covers which resembles oi! cloth, but has many advan- 
tages over it, inasmuch as it is perfectly pliable, and 
will double as ready as linen cloth. It is made of 
common sheeting, painted with gum elastic and other 
ingredients, in a very tasteful manner, with borders of 

wreaths, end vines, presenting an antique 
and very handsome appearance 
[Sees 


If the following from the Louisville Advertiser, is 
correct, then the fast ronning steamer Champion has 
been besten by a western beat : 

The Champion, an eastern built boat, (low 
deemed one of the swiftest boats in the United States, 
lately taken round to New Orleans and put into the 
Mississippi trade, has been beaten by the Chancellor, 
on their voyage from New Orleans to Louisville. The 
Chancellor lett New Orleans on the 27th alt. at half 
past 12 o'clock, and the Champion about 2 hours 
vious. The Chancellor arrived at Portland at 12 
o'clock, on Saturday night, and the Champion arrived 
at 4o'clock yesterday morning. It is said the Cham- 
pion was bought off North and James Rivers, in the 
east, because no boat of them could ron with her. 
This makes the victory more importants as, it indicates 
the superiority of western boats. Chancellor 
brought nearly a full freight—the Champion brought 
passengers only. 


Tax Jounnevmen Tatcons—Jadge Edwards, in 
his charge to the jury sm the above case of conspiracy, 
observes 

« For mstance, suppose all the carpenters and bnck- 
layers would, at the commencement of next May, de- 
termine not to work unless their wages were raised, 
and demanded ten times more than they ought, and 











could sueceed in domg so, what would become of 
the citizens, or who would oceupy their houses! Or, 
suppose the produce of this country bore the highest 
price m the foregn market, and every one was anxious 
to export it; and that, at that moment, all the steve- 
dores, shipwrights, and other mechanics, whose ser- 
vices were necessary to fit out ships, upon hav- 
ing ten times the value of their services, such con- 
duct must bring commerce to a stand, and would be 
well calculated to destrey the trade of the city alte- 
gether. If such a system was tolerated, the constitu. 
tional control over our affairs would pass away from 
the people and become vested in the hands of con- 
spirators. We should have a new of govern- 
ment, and our Fight he placed at the dmposal of 8 
voluntary and sel 





The New York Times says: —* The Philadelphia 
Firemen, who recently paid a visit to this city, return 
edon Monday, highly gratified with their reception. On 
—— evening, a ball was given them at Niblo’s 

Garden, got up in good style, well attended, and much 
enjoyed by our city guests. They vitsited the diffe- 
rent engines in this city and in On their 
arrival, they were received by the members of Com- 
pany No. 15, dressed a ja militaire, and Hose Com- 
pany No. 2. On their departure (of which hasty 
notice had been given,) they were escorted to the 
steamboat by the members of thirty-one companies, 
with their engines, and a committee attended them as 
far as Amboy. We are pleased to observe the evi- 
dence of good will and kindness between the firemen 
of New York and Philadelphia. We speak the senti- 
ments of our own firemen when we say, that any 
similar representatives from the city ef brotherly love 
will be cordially greeted and tably entertained, 
whenever they may think fit to fevor us with a visit.” 
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GENTLEMAN’S VADE 


MECUM; OR, 


SPORTING AND DRAMATIC COMPANION. 5 





A Macniricent Prosect—The project of the in- 
Pa oom ‘Texas has already given rise in New 
Orleans to a splendid design, which, if carried out, will 
create quite a new era in the history of a part of the 
commerce in this country. It is well known that 
steamboats of five or six hundred tons burthen can 
ascend the Red River as high as Naichitoches—and 
it is now proposed in a New Orleans paper, that a rail 
road shal) be construcied from that point through a 
gorge in the Southern Rocky Mountains, and thence 
to the Gulf of California. Such a work would give 
to New Orleans access in the East Indian, Peruvian, 
and Chilian trade, which would enable her to set 
competition at defiance. It appears to us, however, 
that it is not by the Red River, but by the Rio Grande, 
that this communication must be effected, if at all. 
This lgst river has a course estimated at from 1500 to 


1700 miles in extent, av! can be ascended by steam- 
boats of light burthen nearly 700 miles, which will 
be within an inconsiderable distance of the Colorado 


of the West, a river that empties into the Gulf of 
California. It is probable that a portage rail road 
connecting these two rivers need not be of greater 
length than two hundred miles 

If this communication were opened, the route to 
India and to the Western coast of South America 
would be shortened more than one half. 

— 

James Dixon, one of the persons wounded at she 
Rail-road riot in Cecil county, Md. has since died, 
He wasa native of New Castle, it is stated in the 
Delaware Journal, and was an industrious and ex- 
ceedingly inoffensive man. He was at Charlestown 
at the time that the affray occurred, and was looking 
on with others, when he received a shot in his head 
from the house, which subsequently his 
life. The firing upou of that most sanguinary mob, 
proved most salutary and effective in promptly quell- 
ing it, and the fate of Mr. Dixon is another serious 
warning for people to keep out of harm's way on such 
occasions. 





a 

Spurious Copper is circulating very freely and in 
large quantities, in Canade. The Quebec papers 
caution the public against it, and urge the merchants 
and dealers to oppose its introduction. Several tons 
of it were expected on consignment. This trade in 
spurious copper coin has been carried on to an im- 
mense extent; numbers of persons have made splendid 
fortunes ont of this illegal speculation, and the Brazi- 
lian Empire, and other parts where it is largely cireu- 
lated, have become completely flooded with it. 

—— 

The following letter, received by David Paul Brown, 
from his brother-in-law, R. E. Handy, an officer in 
General Houston's army 

Heap Quarters, Camp ON THE JACINTA, 
Near Linch's Ferry, April 22, 1836 t 

Dear sir—Now that victory is certain, I trust you 
will forgive me for having deceived you. On the 
evening of the 21st, at 4 o'clock, our gallant country- 
men charged the Mexican camp, with the tyrant Santa 
Anna at their head. In thirty-five minutes the enemy 
retreated in confusion, and before the work of death 
ceased, 500 were left dead on the field—about 100 
wounded, and over 500 prisoners. Among the former 
was Cos, and the latter, Gen. Santa Anna is now at 
Gen. Houston's quarters, and from the conference be- 
tween them lagt evening, Texas can make her own 
terms. I have n out since the beginning of the 
present campaign, but dated my letters at Brazoria, 
fearing to give pain to my sister 

The day before the great battle, our cavalry, about 
200, sallied out and engaged the whole Mexican force, 
then 700—the cannon, cavalry and infantry, all being 
brought into action at once, and before we could get 
assistance two of my friends were badly wounded, one 
by my side, whom [ assisted off the field. In both 
battles, thank God, 1 came off unscathed, although the 
Cen. whose aid-de-camp I was, was wounded, and his 
horse shot under him in the battle of the 21st; his 
other aid, Jas. Collingsworth, Esq. also had his horse 
killed under him. In both battles we had butsix men 
killed and fifieen wounded; this | know, forl saw 
them alj. 1 shall now be with you soon 

P. SI forgot te mention that Santa Anna received 
a reinforcement under Cos, of 500 men, on the morn- 
ing of the day of the hatile, making their whole force 
upwards of 1100 men, while our force on the field 
was less than 500. 

— 

Homicipr.—The Bangor Advertiser gives the fol- 
lowing particulars of an atrocious case of homicide at 
Argyle in Maine. 


“ The material facts, as elicited at the Coroner's in- 
quest, are these: Wm. Keazer and Thaddeus Trafton, 
brothers-in-law, (Trafion having married Keazer's sis- 
ter) came to Bangor in the last of the week, and pro 
cured a gallon of rum, which they drank or gave away 
on the road—so that op their reaching home, they had 
about two quarts leit. The elder Keazet was at work 
in the woods, with another son, making shingles.— 
They all drank freely, and the old man boasted that 
there was no man in the Siate that could throw him. 


William replied that he could do it, and wumediately 
seized and threw him. The old man struggled, but 
was held down by the son. Wim. Keazer, a younger 
son, attempted to interfere, but was prevented by 
Traftoa who struck him on the head with ashingle mal- 
let, and inflicted other blows. Then he ran for as- 
aistance—went a few rods and saw William striking 
the old man withaclub. When he returned with 
others, the father was just breathing his last. The 
sons were arrested, aud examined and committed. 
The information comes from Elisha Grant, Esq., the 
Coroner who held the Inquest. 
———-= 
The body of a man, very mach decayed, was dis- 
covered on the 30th ult. under a large prejecting rock, 
on the land of William Schall, Esq., in Frederick 
Township, Montgomery county. The Norristown 
Register states that the condition of the body at the 
time of discovery was such as to preclude the possi- 
bility of deseribmg any particular mark whereby he 
might be recognized, exoept the clothing, which con- 
sisted of a brown cloth coat, black silk vest, blue cloth 
pantaloons, a shirt apparently men, but owing to its 
situation could not be particularly examined, boots, 
stockings, and a white hat. The clothing appeared 
to have been good at the time of his death, but when 
found quite rotten. The skull was bare with the ex- 
ception of a small tuft of hair on the right side, in- 
Clining to gray. "Tt was held upon the body 
by John D. Apple, Beq. The jory “cause 
of death unknewn.” A fishing line and comb were 
found in his pocket. It is supposed that it was the 
body of a man seen in that vicinity last summer. 
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Paris is at present swarming with Americans. Ma- 
ny parties are given exclusively composed of Ameri- 
cans; ason the other hand we have known grand en- 
tertainments given by Americans, at which not a sin- 
gle face from across the waters was to be seen. | refer 
particularly to our conceited, simple, countryman, the 
Duke of New York, as the well known Col. T- is 
styled, in ridicule of his affectation of Earopean aris- 
tocracy in the display of his great wealth. Some time 
ago, (shortly before Barton “ went off”) tre attempted 
to smuggie through the barriers of this city (it is, you 
must know, the perfect flower and acme of aristocracy 
to cheat the Douane out of a few francs by smuggling.) 
a bex containing a splendid pietro duro table which 
he had picked up in Italy ; and the officer at the bar- 
rier plunged into jt the iron instrument with which 
they are to guard against the smuggling of wine, 
the Dake's table, so as almost wholly to destroy its 
seratching and mutilating the surface of value. 
What were a few francs of duty to the pur- 
chaser of such a table? Nothing. but it was for the 
dear aristocratic delight of dabbling a little in smug- 
gling, that he had the box addressed to the American 
Charge d’ Affairs. 

Invitations to the Bois de Boulogue, at six in the 
morning, with “ pistols ordered for two, and coffee for 
one,” have been all the rage here lately. ‘They have 
been flying about chiefly between the English and 
Americans (who ought to be at this moment on par- 
ticular good terms with each other.) One was fought 
yesterday, Neil, of Philadelphia, and an Englishman 
named Dens, neither was killed, though Neil's bullet 
sang most musically within half an inch of his antago- 
nist’s ear. Young Laverty, of New York, had an af- 
fair of this kind on hand about a week or two ago, 
but the matter was settled, our champion coming off 
with flying colours. Another was started between a 
Bostonian named Lawrence, and two Englishmen ; he 
challenged them both, but they backed out—not at all 
relishing our yankee distance of 8 paces—theirs is 12, 
and the French from 25 to 60; matters, however, are 
not yet settled, and we are likely to have more of 
these pleasant little musical duetts. The “ Nine Pins” 
(a fancy club of young American “ Roysterers” of that 
number and name, of which N————— is President 
and L—— Vice) are constantly in scrapes of this 
nature; and luckily for our character have game 
enough to fight them out. They say that’s what nine 
pins are made for, tu stand up to be knocked down 
without flinching. ‘True, you Leg per chance answer 
— that’s all they are grott Yours, &c. 








THE RING. 





From Bell's Life in London, April 24. 
Fight between Luke Rogers and Cozens, for £50 a side. 


Monday being the day _ Seueann for the fight of 
Luke Rogers and Cozens. we started to the 
appointed spot, Wheyhill, ake having won the toss,) 
where all things were got ready, about six miles dis- 
tant ; but Cozens, arriving with his flash drag and four 
at Andover on Sunday afternoon, put all the Beaks on 
the “ qui vive,” and on Mondey morning a warrant 
was issued for him, who, however, “cut” the town, 
and took the road to Wheyhill, where he had an in- 
terview with Luke and his backers, who were in hopes 
all would be right, as they were informed they would | 
not be troubled if they went out of the parish ; but on 
proceeding to the ground, it being agreed to take the 
men up when all was right, we were met by three 
Magistrates, who informed us that it was their inten- 
uon to follow, and that the warrant was backed by 
three different county Magistrates. This was “ a floor- 
er,” and Cozens being close at hand, he was directed 
to make the best of his way to B.shop Waltham. Luke 
was much mortified by the disturbance, but there was 
no help for it, and away we went, leaving Andover | 
on the left, and crossing a hilly country with tired | 
horses. Fresh horses being obtained at Winchester, 
we arriyed at Waltham at four, and Stephen Casile 
Down wes named as the spot. There was no ropes 
Hor stakes, but some being procured at a farm not far 
distant, at five o'clock all was ready, and the men en- 
tered the ring, Cozens first, attended by Jack Adams, 
and Isle of Wight Hall; and Luke, by Young Moly- 
neux, and Reed, of Portsmouth. Umpires, referee, &ec. 

were chosen, and the fight began. 


tried his favourite hit with his lefi, but was beautiful- | 
ly stopped by Cozens, who tried his right, but was 
short. Luke tried his lefi again, and succeeded in 
planting a heavy hit on Cozen’s lip, opening it with a 
fearful gash, and drawing first blood. 

2. Luke tried the lefi at the head several times, but 
was well stopped, so he left the head for “ by and by,” 
and sent in the left on Cozens’s body several times, 
when Cozens closed for the fall, but Luke tripped and 
got down at the ropes. 

3. Both men went to work; heavy hitting on the 
head ; both at every part of the ring, when they closed 
and both went down. 

4. Both came up showing the heavy hitting of the 
last round, and . Luke tried the throw, but 
could not succeed. A rally and both down. 

5. This round was nearly the same as the preceding. 

6. Luke now went to work in reality, hitting away, 
and Cozens returning, and at last closed, and lifting 
Cozens from his legs, threw him temendously on his 
back, his head coming with great force on the ground, 
and falling heavily on bim. 

7. Cozens now thought he must alter his fighting, 
and went in hitting away, but Luke got close to him, 
and fibbed till they fell. 

8. Cozens bowed Luke to) the ropes, where he 
thought it was a critical spot “for Luke, and immedi- 
ately hit as if his opponent were an elephant, but 
Luke dueked his head, jumped away, and hit Cozens 
a terrific blow on the back of the neck—the first knock 
down. 

9. Cozens getting weak, and Rogers winded ; mu- 
tual hitting and fibbing in favour of Rogers, till the 

h round, when Cozens became blind trom heavy 
hitting in the head, and gave up the contest in three- 
quarters of an hour of as heavy fighting as we ever 
witnessed in this part of the country. was taken 





Round 1. A little eyeing at each other, when Luke | 


to the Inn, where every attention was paid him, and 
immediately bled. Rogers was but little hurt, except- 
ing the left eye and cheek, and being stiff from the 
exertion of being opposed to such a heavy man, there 
being nearly two stone difference. 


Mivcine in Dersysuine —On Monday last a fight 
took place in Kilmarsh Meadows, about eight miles 
from Sheffield, in a twenty-four feet roped ring, be- 
tween James Markram, of Sheffild, and the celebrat- 
ed John Potts, of Nottingham, for 10 pounds a side 
The affair excited considerable interest, and the 
roads were thronged with amateurs on their way to 
witness the contest. At the time appointed Potts 
made his appearance, and threw his castor in the ring, 
followed by Bendego, of Nottingham, and a stranger 
as seconds. He was well received. In a few minutes 
afterwards Markram also threw in his “tile.” He was 
waited upon by Tom Revit, of Manchester, and a crib 
grinder. On their “peeling” for action they appeared 
in excellent condition. Potts having the advantage in 
height and length of arm, was in high favour, but it 
was soon discovered that Markram'’s superior science 
rendered all his efforts unavailing, and caused four to 
five to be offered in his favour, and no takers. After 
a superior exhibition of science, Markram nobbed his 
man with ease, and drew the first blood, and obtained 
the first knock down blow. The only advantage dis- 
covered in Potts was his superior wrestling, but this 
was to no purpose. After a hard contested fight of 
twenty-eight rounds, which occupied an hour and 
thirty minutes, Potts’s second, seeing he had no chance, 
gave in for him. He was dreadfully punished about 
the eyes and left ear. Upwards of six thousand 
persons witnessed the contest. Jem Markram was a 
stone heavier in this contest than he was in his fight 
with Bailey, the Irishman. He is a civil, well-be- 
haved young man. 











Mrs, Jones, in her line of characiers, has long been 
considered equal in every particular to our old favor- 
ite, Mrs. Francis, who was known to be without a 
rival on our beards. This lady takes a benefit at the 
Chesnut Street Theatre, on Thursday evenihg next, and 
we mention the fact, confident that our play-going 
public will see that she has a good house, We under- 
stand that Mrs. J. closes her engagement in this city 
with the termination of the seaso:.and it may be a 
long while before we haye another opportunity of tes- 
tifying our sense of her great worth as an actress, and 
her amiable qualities in private life. The entertain- 
ments will be unusually attractive. 

Ludlow is now in our city, engaging recruits for the 
West. He will leave in a day or two for New York 
and Beston. 


The Texas benefit at the Holliday street Theatre, 
Baltimore, only cleared a little over one hundred dol- 
lars for the purpose of the Committee. That body 
acknowledges, through the papers, the receipt of a 
donation of fifty dollars for the Texas cause from Mr. 
Burton, the comedian. 








A Cuance ror Dramatists.—We find in the New 


= 
j 
| 


a performer 

so accomplished, aud so well skilled in all. that relates 
to his profession, as James WaLLAck, cannot be other- 
wise than so treated as to answer the expectations and 
desires of its author; and his capabilities are so well 
understood as io render the construction of the drama 
a comparatively easy task. To be ready betimes, how- 
ever, aud to besiow proper labour on the piece, those 
| whe matend entering for the plate, should nib their pens 
forthwith and begin, The First of October will soon 


come round : 

| Packet Ship Sheffield, May 28, 1836. 
| My dear sir—i am most anxious to procure on my 
return to the United States, an original play by a na- 
tive author, and op some striking and powerful Ame- 
| riean subject. Of course I am desirous that the prin- 
| cipal character should be made prominent, and adapted 
to me and my dramatic capabilities, such as they may 
| happen to me. Will you be kind enough to offer for 
| such a production the sum of One Thousand Dollars, 
np. tgs A any writer who will present the 
best piece of the descripuon alluded to. All manv- 
| aesipte well be mitted to a of literary 
| gentlemen of your city, and to the author of the play 
selected 





vertisement in the Mirror ; and, with many thanks for 
the kind manner in which you have interested your- 
self in this matter far me, 1 am, my dear sir, your ob- 
liged and faithful servant. JAMES WALLACK. 
To George P. Morris, Esq. Editor of the Mirror. 
TO NATIVE DRAMATIC AUTHORS. 
The subscriber offers the sum of Que Thousand 
Dollars for the best original play upon an altractive 
and striking subject in American history. prin- 
Se ee a a tenrs 
will be chosen to decid 
werner cbr armel bpd oe py me 
for this premium, which will be awarded t the wri- 
ter of the best prodyetion of the above descsiption. 11 
18 requested that all the manuscripis may be sent (post 
paid) on or before the Ist of October neni, addressed 
to George P. Morris, Esq. New York Mirror office. 
JAMES WALLACK. 


Prize Fae We have been informed by a 
peachable character and veracity, 

that the encingt to stigmatize the character of Mr. 
Wood as a prize fighter is utterly without foundation. 
He never saw a prize fight—has never been engaged 
in any fight. He is the son of what they call in Eng- 
land, a gentleman farmer of large landed estates in 
Yorkshire, and was a pupil of Mr. T. Phillips. No 
paper in England ever charged Mr. Wood with im- 
proper or indecorous conduct. In two visits to this 





country no such charge was made, until it was decid- 
ed to drive him from the stage, through the agency af 
a mob. Tp all the Theatres in this country in which 





just full of expression and effect, 


they have bw po none have been more a 
courteous and beloved among the profession than Mr. 
and Mrs. Wood. —WN. Y. Star. 

Georce THE TxiRd anp Hexpeeson.—George the 
Third (like hie eldest son and grandfather) preferred 
comedy w tragedy. the Fourth could not 
bear the “harrowing of ihe heart’ that Kean’s Othello 
gave him. A new comedy, by Cumberland, attracted 
hie Majesty George the ‘Third and Queen Charlotte to 
Covent Garden, about 1778; it was entitled “The 
Mysterious Husband,’ and Henderson acted the hero. 
lt preved to be one of the serio-curmic dramas then in 
—— and in the last scene the priacipal character 

d i was perfection ; his 





‘s del 
Dlajesty'e attention was riveted to the stage; but he at 
length exclaimed—* Charlotie, don't look—it's wo 
much to bear. The play, by Royal desire, was never 
repeated. 


was o! the same order as 











Macready ‘>—flat, but capable of great variety of ex- 
pression. His of P s might 
justly have been termed p i or id ions 
—the look, tone, carriage, expressions, even the 
thoughts, in were those of 





the individual he represented. Henderson, though 
not an imitator. wae in the echool of Garrick; John 
Kemble in that of Barry was only a graceful disciple 
of the Quin school of oratory. 


Tue Drama in New Onteans.—The New Orleans 
Bee of the 23d of May, has the following article on 
the state of affairs in thai city, so far as the drama is 
concerned :— 

The theatrical season of our theatres has been 
brought to a close, with a tolerable fair “ run of busi- 
ness.” 


The French theatre, under Mr. Davis, fortunately 
for himself, is conducted on the system of most of the 
European theatres—having a good stock company with- 
out “stars,” and producing good or new dramas; he 
has therefore succeeded as usual in netting a pretty 
sum. His performers are respectable, although not 
superior, if we except Madame St. Clair. 

Caldwell's new theatre has not been so successful 
as expected, or as itdeserved. Many causes contribut- 
ed to this- bably the i d price of entry, and 
perhaps many of our conscientious citizens were re- 
fuctant to give him that support which they otherwise 
might, had they not supposed that he should not have 
built another theatre, so long as his lease of one to 
Russell continued. Yet Caldwell hes certainly de- 
served well of his fellow citizens, for giving them the 
most splendid theatre in this country ; for embarking 
almost his whole furtune and prospects in the undr- 
taking, and for an earnest endeavour to elevate the 
dramatic and musical taste of the public. But though 
his theatre has not been supported as we desired, we 
cannot say that his fellow citizens do not appreciate his 
merits, or are ungrateful; for he has seldom in vai) 
sought any publie favor, after a temporary success in 
establishing gasworks here. He procured a banking 
charter with a capital of six millions, and very extra- 
ordinary privileges to continue those works ; and next 
session of the legislature, he procured a banking and 
insurance charter for his theatre and arcade—thus se- 
curing him from any eventual loss, And the moment 
he consented to become an alderman of the city, he 
was almost unanimously elected; nay in the council of 
the corporation he procured a privilege not granted to 
any other citizen—that of erecting a portico entirely 
across the banquet or trottoir in front of his new the- 
atre. Our citizens cannot therefore be ignorant of his 
merits, or ungrateful for his public services ; however, 
he richly deserves all the public favors he has receiv- 
ed, and our regret is that New Orleans has not ten or 
twelve citizens of his energy and enterprise. 

He is some 20 or 30 years before the age of improve- 
ment or population ih this city ; for his theatre will be 
almost capable of holding all the in that 
time hereafter. Viewing the matter as at present, be 
committed a serious error in not having constructed 
his theatre below Canal street; for then he would 
have concentrated all classes of our population i his 
favor—many of whom are unfortunately controlled by 
local prejudices. 

Caldwell's main-stay during the season was his or- 
chestra, which was the best in this country—the 
French perhaps excepted. The violin of Willis, the 
leader, the trombone of Cioffi, the clarionet of Ken- 
dall, the flute of Downes, the violincello of Boncher, 





indelible 1 
the Santuntieay Oneaenine We regret to hear 
that many of these will be lost to our community next 
season. 


His dramatic company cannot be 
masse as efficient; and he seemed so well onto 
this, that-he was obliged vps sug a eee" 
for support. Many of these i 
at his own risk and joss; although sonabanaaes 
served the support he gave them. 

His Halian company will be re-engaged and rein- 
forced this season. We cannot say that we were 
pleased with any ef them except Pedrotti and Mon- 
tressor. ‘The lady has a strong and powenfal voice, 
but sometimes carried tv 
excess. The gentleman's voice is worn, dnt still mel- 
lifluous and agreeable, except in bis upper netea. De- 
rosa has an agreeable barrytone, Sa 
strength Ravaglio’s voice is whally artificial, and is 
generally stifled in its emission. 

The theatre of Russell did not succeed very well at 
the commencement of the season, becavse he relied 
on the gars for success, which he certainly conld not 
have secured by the effortsof Eaten and-Co. Bul when 
he thought proper to rely on the sizength and capa- 
bilities of his own stock company, by eabiditing them 

in good dramas, he 
The Ice Witch and the Jewess have need hia him a very 
handsome profit ; so that we trust be shall baye real- 
ized about $10,000 when he terminates his campaign 
by his own benefit on Wednesday night. 














ANCIENT COURTSHIP. 


Lovers, in the classical age, went after dinner to 
the vestibules or doors of their mistresses, and whis- 
tled or coughed in order to be heard. When this did 
not succeed, they sung amorous ditties, or wrote 
them on the door, or fixed upon it tablets, on which 





they wrote. If the girls were inflexible, they suppli 
cated the gate, poored libations on it, d il, 
kissed it , and if 





essfial, broke that, 
the windows, &c. “Phere also occurred serenades, 
weeping at the door, laying there all night, hanging 
crowns on it, especially those which they "had worp 





lit for their return from “supper, ‘and stirentening \t 


on festivals; throwing upon the threshold the torches 4 


burn the house; even scribbling fibelous and inde- 
cent verses on the door. The omens of success wer. 
siriing the tones with aoe Cees a 
striking the room with 


—How courtship was on ma in the days 1 
valry is known to every body: as wearing the 
sleeve of a lady; leading ber horse by the bridle ; 
making ridiculous vows, such as wearing e black 
patch over the eye, mentioned in Froisart; all which. 
as to matrimonial concerms, were more romantic tha» 


al 


the stonteg practices prevailed : poate with the 
litle finger in amorous dalliance ; sitting or dyii 

the feet of their mistresses in ball rooms; gazing pesiteg ely 
in each other's eyes, 0 as to see the figures + saad 
ed in them. They aleo exhibit their passion publicly. 
A pendant lock of hair, plaited and tied with a Hibbard’, 
and hanging to the ear, was fashiovable in the age ot 
Shakspeare, and afterwards that of Charles L, and 
many of his courtiers wore them. This 

worn on the left side and hung down by the naib, 
emai | ee T rest of the hair, tome - 
imes even to the giedle. lit was aauppoced 

effect of causing — ners 
French custom. Wigs were made to imitate it. rr. 
ton adds to the love-lock a flower worn in the ear-— 
Kissing the eyes was a mark of extraordinary tender- 
ness. In the forepart of the slays was anci 
pocket, where women not eas carried love letiers 
tokens, but even their money and materials for need|e- 
work. When inent were worn, lover: 
dropped their literary favours into them. Ifa woma: 
puts a love letter into the bosom it was a wken 
of her affection. Willow sannabe perenne by per 
sons disappointed in lové, supposed from the wee's 
promoting chastity, or the famous paxeage in the 
Psalms. The liberties allowed to lovers, and even tw 
intimate acquaintances, in the times of Elizabeth and 
James, were very indecorous. These were to 

them roughly, put their bands on their necks, kire 
them by eurpliie, Si, Sndbed, when courtship ensue: 
in inferior rank, it was conducted in the coarsest man - 


ner. 


—— : 
Tenper Meacies or Wan.—At the batile of Avs- 
terlitz, a division of the Russian army which fough: 
in alliance with the Austrians, in retreating mistow: 
its way, and was gradually forced by Soult’s advance 
on a large extent of smooth apace covered with suev. 
The space was found w be a frozen lake. ‘Fhe Frenc!: 
halted at its edge, end commenced a heavy fire of ean- 
Russians, 


ment the whole divigjon was engulphed. 
__¥____} 
SELECT GAMES OF CHESS. 


White gives Queen's Knight 

WHITE BLACK. 
1 K P two Same 
2 K Bw QB fourth K Kt to B third 
3 QP two Kt to B third 
4QPon @ Kt hon 
5 K BP two takes P 
6 KPon tto K fifth 
7 QwK B third 
8 K to K second Kt to Kt fourth (dp) 
9 Q takes: P .*] 
19 B takes Q KitoK 
ll QRwK KB wQ B fourth 
12 K Kt to R third K P one 
13 K wK B third B iakes Kt 
14 P takes B Ki to B seventh 
15 P takes P, ch KwB 
16 P takes QBP Ki to Qsecond 
17 KRwB Kt takes K RP 
aeoden K R Pone 
19 K Bao ry 4 K B to Q third 
20: K B to K B fifth @) K Kt to Kt 4th, oh 
21 B takes Kt P takes 
22 B takes Kt B takes Pat Q B twe 
eek Seth Soest. 

two K 7 Q RB takes 

25 K wo K fourth Q Reo K fourth, ch 
26 K tw Q fourth K R checks 
27 B w Kt fourth R takes R 
28 KR retakes be tov 
29 R to K B aq (3) B B fifth (4) 


(4) We were so put out of patience at this 
that we left the room without te the rea 





PREMIUMS, 
The publisher of the Sacmacuxos, asp News 
or THE Day, prompted by the unexempled and 
unexpected yah seer this paper has re- 
ceived, offers the Wiss 
on ORIGIN AL co TALE— 
TY DOLLARS. . 


pets best ORIGIN AL COMIC SORG— 

TWENTY-FIVE DOLLARS. 
For the best collection of QRIGIN AL. 
than Fid- 


4 





September daze 
ptember, Ar 


ANDER, 
Ne. 3, AtmEN4AN Borepines, 
Frankia Place, Philadelpbia- 
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s THE GENTLEMAN'S VADE MECUM; OR, SPORTING AND DRAMATIC COMPANION. _ 





PATHETIC BALLAD, 


A lady gay once pensive sat, 
All under a willow tree, 

And—* Ob,” said she, “ for a wealthy man 
To come and marry me.” 


Then up stept Abner Tomkins bold, 
“ Oh, lady gay,”’ said he, 

“Tam a rich and handsome man, 
And I will marry thee.” 


Then out he took a heavy purse, 
And chinked it in his hands ; 

* All this is mine,” said he, “ and more 
In houses and in lands.” 


The lady's heart was then subdued, 
“Oh! Abner dear,” said she, 

“ Receive my plight, thou handsome man, 
All ander this willow tree.” 


And so he did, but oh, how soon 
Do earthly prospects crash ; 

And sad the fate of ladies gay, 
Who sell their hearis for cash. 


Bree oonee ote 10UTA his Doastiyl talk, 
A base, deceptive lure, 

And he who seemed so very rich, 
Now turned out very poor. 


The purse he chinked held borrowed cash, 
(Ob ! vile, perfidious lover,) 

And all his houses and his lands 
Were mortgaged four times over. 


Ah! fate, how busy wilt thou be, 
Radely our fortunes moulding ; 

That lady never took more tea 
But took to rum and scolding. 


And Abner Tomkins had his due 
For all his lying speeches— 

She clawed his visage black and blue, 
And ragged went his breeches ! 


And nightly to the pond he'd go, 
And sit among the bushes, 

And hear the bull frog's sullen plunge, 
And croak among the rushes. 


One night as he sat there, he saw 
A sight that made him shudder— 

"Twas Mrs. Tomkins floating down, 
Without a sail or rudder! 


“ My dear,” cried he, “ you have drowned yourself, 
All in this pond of water— 

And soon as ever | can strip, 
I'll in and follow a’ter.” 


So off he takes his coat and shirt, 
And eke his ragged breeches, 

He plunges in—the night wind moans ; 
He sinks—the screech-owl screeches. 


Now, all ye handsome gentlemen, 
Boast not of borrowed cash so— 

And ladies gay, sell not your hearts, 
Least your bright hopes may crush #0. 





LATE AND INTERESTING 
ENGLISH PARAGRAPHS. 


Coatous Excuse —At a recent trial in England, a 
gentleman claimed to be exempted from serving om the 
jury, in consequence of having lost his right arm. The 
prosecuting attorney was puzzled to know how the 
Joss of an arm incapacitated a person from acting as a 
juror, when the gentleman explained that it was im- 
possible for him to take the book in his “ right hand” 
to be sworn, as always required. The objection was 
allowed to be good, and the left handed gentleman was 
permitted to depart. 


An old man and his wife named Lariviere, at Sur- 
ville, in France, both upwards of 70, were left a few 
months ago in a state of complete intoxication. A 
neighbour, going the next morning to see them, found 
only their four legs, which were lying near the fire- 

. the rest of their bodies being entirely consumed, 
ing nothing but an oily mass of ashes. 





The late James Wood, Esq. of Gloucester, was pos- 
semed of immense wealth, both real and personal (it 
appears by the books of the Bank of England that he 
was the greatest stockholder in the world.) He per- 
formed many acts of kindness to various persons in the 

and neighbourhood, during the awful crisis of 

1 when so many banks in the kingdom stopped 
and by which timely aid they were saved 

eS tnovtntte ruin. He never relinquished, to the 
last moment of his exi his wholesale and retail 
shop in Worcester, where he retailed in person haber- 
dashery and different sorts of articles, down to pins 
and needles, which was done more as matier of amuse- 
ment than gain; he wok much interest in politics, and 
always supported the liberal side. His bank was a 
emall apartment at the back extremity of his shop, and 





the business was managed by a confidential clerk, to 


whom he hes left a fourth of his property. It is men- 


tioned, that he made an agreement several years ago| sue, | met Mr. Sumner. 


with a rich individual, also of singular habits, that 
which ever of them died the first, the survivor should 
imherit the deceased's property; the friend died, by 
which Mr. Wood came into the possession of 200,000/ 
Alderman Wood has not the most distant family con- 
nection with the deceased. There are nine cousins 
nest of kin, Mr. T. Wood, of Princes’ street, Stamford 





street, being the surviving male branch of the tarmily 
T. Helps, Esq. of London, and J. Helps, Esq. of Glou- 
cester, are amongst the next of kin. [lis family are 
determined to appeal to the Coart of Chancery, should 
the property be really divided, a» reported, principally 
among strangers to his blued. — London paper. 

Honaw Errects or Avarice—An old man at 
Pau, in France, having afier many years of toil, arnass- 
ed a sum of money which he considered too large to 
keep in the house with safety, resolved to place it 
with the mayor of the district for security, and waited 
upun him for the purpose of asking bis permission to 
be allowed s0 to do. Permission was given hy the 
mayor without hesitation, and the old man returned 
with « quiet mind to his house. On the evening 
subsequently to his interview with the mayor, a 


gend’arme, who lodged in his house, retained home as 
usual, supped with the old inaa and his wile, and then 
retired to bed. About midnight a knocking was heard 
at the door. ~“ Who is there?” was the question. 
” Friends !" was the reply ; and the door was opened, 
when two men wearing masks rushed im, and demand- 
ed of the old woman, whom they first met, all the 
money in the house. She pretended to go and get it, 
but at this moment the gend'arme appeared at the \op 
of the staircase, and discharged two pistols at the rob- 
bers, who instantly fell wounded on the floor. The 
officer immediately ran to the house of the mayor, but 
he was not at home. He returned to the wounded 
men, raised them up, and took off their masks, when 
the robbers were disecvered to be—the mayor and 
his son ! 





Sincutarn Case or Resematance.—A young wo- 
man was recently charged, belore the Brussels Cor- 
rectional Police, with stealing wood. The prisoner 
denied the charge and said it must have been her sis- 
ter. Her sister was brought into court. and the re- 
semblance between them was so striking, that the Tri- 
bunal, fearful of condemning the innocent, acquitted 
both. 


A CHAPTER ON BISHOPS IN GENERAL: 
With a glance at Durham and Winchester in particu- 
lar. 

Bishops are a caluminated race. If courtly in man- 
ner, they are called “ worldly.” If learned and re 
served, they are deemed “ morose” and “austere.” If, 
during their tenure of office, they accumulate some 
provision for their family—who make a rapid and me- 
lancholy descent in the scale of society on their de- 
mise—ihey are branded as “sordid.’ If they die 
and leave their children portionless, they are held up 
as “extravagant.” Vituperation follows them as a 
shadow. “ But, after all.” as a lively belle observed, 
“ They look vastly well ina cathedral, and at an altar 
on a wedding morning quite indispensable.” 

The death of the Prince Bishop has created no 
emall stir in the Church circles. His Lordship was 
an amiable and learned man, but he owed his eleva- 
tion to the See of Durham, to what in most cases 
proves a bar to the mitre, enfeebled healih and a worn 
ont constitution. His patron was Lord Liverpool, who 
raised him to Durham to get rid of a difficulty. And 
when he had done so, observed, “The prize will be 
very speedily again at my dispusal, for the Bishop can- 
not live many months.” 

His Lordship was in person particularly plain; and 
his Lady singularly simple and unpretending in per- 
son, dress, and manner. It was an amusing contrast 
to see her, in her plainest attire and with most homely 

address, presiding over the splendid hospitalities of 
Auckland Castle. There is an anecdote of him cur- 

rent at Durham, which tells well for his self know- 

ledge. On seeing, for the first time, the wife of one 

of the then predeadaries—a very beautiful woman, 

nj one, by the way, perfectly cunscious of her charms 

—he found her expressing her horror of ugly people— 

declaring that the recollection of their features haunt- 

ed her slumbers—gave her the night-mare—de pressed 

her spirits, &e. “I know not, then, how Mrs. Van 

Mildert and myself can enter your drawing room; for 

we are acknowledged to he the plainest couple that 

ever existed.” 

Soon afier his entrance upon the duties of the See, a 

bh of Jerable weight im the country, with 

his lady, called to see him. The reputation of her | 
Ladyship was somewhat equivocal. The Bishop | 





his Secretary, who had given it to him, “ You are to 
forget, sir, that this card was ever left at Auckland | 
Castle. It could only have been by mistake.” 

Thus far | had proceeded when a travelled neigh- 
bour of mine, a Miss Bethia Golightly, dropped in 
upon me. She is a curious sample of—but let her 
speak for herself:—* Ah! you’ are writing about 
Bishops. I have something to tell you upon that 
score. 

“You have heard, no doubt, of that mild and much 
distinguished Prelate—as his friends call him—the 
Bishop of Winchester! I was the making of that 
man! Yes, you may start and stare as you please, but 
I have stated a fact. The March of Conyngh 
might have been his patroness, but J say J was his 
Guardian Angel!" 

AsI stole a giance at Bethia’s huge unwieldly 
figure—at the ponderous reticule that depended from 
her massy arm, and the over-fed poodle, dressed in 
cherry-coloured ribands, that reposed in her capacious 
lap—ihe soubriquet of “ a guardian angel,” applied to 
such a sub | being, app i so jarcical that my 
gravity left me. 

“Ah! you may well smile. His Lordship's recep 
tion of me was diverting enongh to the by-standers ; 
—but if ever again | put faith m man, whether cloth- 
ed in linen or in lawn, I'll give you leave to say that 
my forty years’ experience of the sex has been tho- 
roughly thrown away upon me! Now, to my story. 
Some twelve or fuurteen years ago, when | was in 








velling with the late Karl Mountcharies, the Marquess 
of Conyngham’s eldest son. The young Earl had 
many letters of introduction, and was much caressed 
by the principal Swies families. Among these was 
a Mr. Geneste, who had a very beautiful and very at- 
tractive daughter. lt was easy to see what turn mat- 
ters were likely to take; for then, as now, thank God, 
I can see without spectacles. The very evening on 
which I had made up my mind what course to pur- 
I resolve: to express myself 
in the plainest and most familiar terms. 

“Mr. Sumner,” said |, “you are sleeping on a 
mine, which threatens every insiant to explode. Do 
you take me?” 

“Madam,” replied he, with a perplexed look, “I 
have not the most remote idea of what you are point- 
ing at.” 

. Then,” said I, “I will condense my meaning. 
You are dozing on the brink of a volcano. An erup- 
tion may be momentarily expected. The lava is on 
the eve of issuing from the crater, and when the tor- 
rent comes—when it comes, Mr. Sumner—it will 
sweep away from you Lady Conyngham the Court, 
and ail the Royal family for ever and ever.” 

“The obtusxencss of some people i most exiraord:- 
nary—is in fact beyond belief. Do you know he look- 
ed up inio my face with an air of perfect bewilder- 
ment, and replied : 

* Your intentions | am sure are kind, but I am stil! 
in the dark as to your meanmg.” 

“Then,” said 1, at once, with a burst,—“ How 
would the Marquess relixh a Swies daughter-in-law!” 
He looked at me in silence for a few seconds, and | 





readily translated the exp of bis 


| 


Switzerland, his Lordship, then Mr. Sum ner, was tra- | 


inte “7 will that™ Ando he did. For he 
tarried the lady himself! 

“Years rolled away, and translated Mr Suriner 
into the Bishop of Wiwchester, with rhectories and 
stalls, and archdeaconries at his disposal; and I resolved 
to recall myself to the eecoHection of my old, and as I 
shall always say obliged. acquaintance. With infinite 
difficulty I contrived an interview. 

“IT have heard, my Lord,” said 1, with a few pre- 
liminary remarks, “ that the living of Beschenhurst is 
at your disposal. May I ask the refusal of it for my 
nephew, Geofiry Golightly! He is a very fine young 
man, and would do credit to your Lordship’s discrimi- 
nation. He stands six feet three inches in his stock- 
ings, and is singularly accomplished—the very man in 
fact for a retired church in the provinces. His 
knowledge of country sports is practical. He is a 
crack shot at a pigeon match, and the best bowler but 
one inthe Mary-le-bone club. He has no objection to 
a little coursing occasionally, but never trespasses , of 
a social disposition, and the very man for a rural pa- 
rish.” Such was the off manner in which | phrased 
my request. Now rack your brains and see if they 
will help you to his Lordship’s extraordinary and in- 
defensible reply. 

“ Madam,” said he stiffly, “I cannot possibly com- 
ply with your request, for | have already offered the 
living to the oldest curate in my diocese.” 

“ Now, did you ever hear of such a shallow, sense- 
less excuse as that? I hope nobody in future will 
talk to me about Bishops! They have leaden bowels! 
And this, too, from a man who, whenever he gazes on 
the turrets of Farnham, ought to go down upon his 
knees and return thants that his path had ever been 
crossed by Bethia Golightly. But,”—after a pause to 
take breath—* hear the finale, and judge if | have not 
cause for complaint. When his Lordship had given 
this monstrous—this incredible—reply to a very rea- 
sonable request, he ruse from his seat with singular 
gravity, as if to signify to me that the interview was 
concluded. I remained, however, a few minutes to 
have another sentence or two; for I thought, as my 
road lay through Farnham, I might as well secure the 
h 1 ofa week , at all events, an invitation 
to dinner on the day I reached it. 1! accordingly sig- 
nified to his Lordship in my most marked and meaning 
manner that I should very shortly pass through Farn- 
ham again, and feared I should be obliged to rest 
there, on my journey to the Golightly’s of Guildford. 

“1 waited with some anxiety for his reply. Con- 
ceive my astonishment when it came. ‘I wish you, 
Madam, a pleasant journey, and all the happiness you 
expect in meeting with your friends " 

“ And this man, to whom I have been a Benefac- 
tress—a Patroness—a Guardian Angel! 

“Gratitude, forsooth! “ike the Mammoth, 'tis ex- 
tinet!" 








From the Dublin Satir st 
THE HUMOURS OF BART’LEMY FAIR. 


Jack Scrogoins anp THe Consurors—The an- 
cient Court of Pied Poudre, which is held during 
the festival of St. Bartholomew, was enlivened on 
Monday evening by a case of sume interest, in which 
the renowned Jack Scroggins was the plaintiff, and 
Faustus Mullins, an itinerant conjuror, the defendant. 
Jack pleaded his own case in propria persona, and 
Mullins in the same way depended on his talent and 
conjuring qualities for the chance of a get oat. Jack 
came forward evidently labouring under great ex- 
citement, and addressing the worthy Marshal in a 





gravely put the fair one’s card in the fire, and said to | tone something between the creak of a door and the 


grant of a pig whose larynx had been affected with 
inflammation, said—*Please your Vurship, I has to 
complain of wery ungentlemanly sort of treatment by 
this here cove wot call himself a conjuror. Asli was 
a going through the fair this here evehing as is, | 
| seed ‘my nabs’ a going on with his conjuration, and 
making the gentlemen and ladies wot stood a looking 
at him laugh ready to split ‘emselves ; so as I haven't 
had a laugh ever since the Fancy’s gone out 0’ vogue, 
I thought I'd have one free of expense too, and | 
| stood, * as many fools makes many,’ to see what was 
a going on; f seed him turning the cards into all man- 
| ner o’ things, and making what was black appear 
white; when at last he brings out a beg, what he 
showed us had nothing in it, and then all on a sud- 
den he cackled for all the world like an old hen, 
brought out a hegg, and afore you could say Jack 
| Robison, he brings out three more. Well, thought 
| 1, I never seed a conjuror lay heggs afore ; but I 
| knowed it was all a trick, and I said he warn't going 
| to gammon me, for | was up to a thing or two afore 
he was born, and so | was. With that he ups and 
defies me to come on the stage and find it out So, 
thinking o’ harm, and supposing he was a genileman- 
ly sort of a man, | was flat enough to valk my corpus 
up; upon vitch he gives me the bag to look at, and 
satisfy myself there warn’t no hegg in it, viteh I did, 
and I'm blowed if there was a hegg init as big as a 
sparrow’s; well, then he bid me look up his sleeves 
and both hands, which I did likewise. Now, says 
he, keep your ogles on me, and see as I don't deceive 
| you; viteh I did, when be again cackted, and puting 
| his mauley into the bag, out he brought a fine fresh 
| hegg, as I thought, for he putit into my hand and I 
| found it quite warm. Now, says he, old stick in the 
mud, are you sausfied?) And I'm blow'd if | varn't 
posed. Then, says he, il puzzle you still more; for 
I'll throw this hegg down your throat, and pull it out 
o’ your ear. If you do, says I, I'm bles if you won't 
do more than Ikey Bitton, the famous Jew conjuror 
ever did in his best days. ‘You shall see what you 
shall see! says he, and taking my sneezer in one 
hand, and the hegg in the other, he calls to the gem- 
men and ladies to see this here ‘ wonderful decep- 
non.’ He then bid me open my potate-irap, which | 
did, as wide as 1 could, when all of a sudden he 
dashes the hegg right agamat my teeth, and smashed 
imto ribbons, sending part of the yolk down my throat, 
and leaving a live cmeken in my mouth, which be- 
gan to kick like a maggot in a horse's back, arter 
which he rubbed the rest of the yolk over my face, 
as your varship sees. | never was so sick in all my 
blessed days; and so I determined to bring him afore 
your vurship for redress, as | know'd your varship 
would see fair play between man.” 

‘The marshal asked Mr. Mullins what he had to 
say tu the charge? 

Mr. Mullins at once admitted the truth of the state- 
ment; but said that he had been challenged by Mr. 
Scroggins to a trial of his skill, and would have per- 
tormed the feat he had intended, but Scroggins, the 
moment he put the egg in his mouth, scrunched it 
between his teeth, and thus ocrasioned the disaster of 
which he complained ; for which he thought he had 
most reasun to complain, inasmuch as he was a 








chicken out of pocket, which would have been 
hatehed the next day, and in time have laid him lots 
of eggs for future experiments. 

The Marshal considered that, in point of law, and 
consistent with former precedents, this was an unan- 
swerable defence, and dismissed the plainuff, with a 
caution to keep clear of conjurors in future; for it 
was clear he was ‘ no conjuror’ himself. 

Jack retired, chop-fallen at his defeat, and exclaim- 
ed most loudly against the partiality of the Judge, 
who he said he had no doubt ‘ stood im’ with Mullins, 
and was well ‘ tipped’ to encourage his willainy. 


A Gamarer.—M. Charles Belin, lately residing at 
Belleville, near Paris, was the possessor of a very 
considerable fortune. He was a native of Guernsey, 
in which island his brother is Vice President of the 
College of St. Elizabeth. During a journey he made 
to England, six years ago, he married a lady aged 
twenty-nine, though he was at that time past eighty. 
He made a settlement of £1,600 a year upon his 
wife, and in twenty months after his marriage had a 
son born tohim. Unhappily, M. Belin latterly imbibed 
a most violent passion for gambling, and sustained 
such severe losses that he was led to prevail upon 
his wife to release her dower which he embarked also 
at a gambling house at the Palais Royal. His lesses 
in the course of only a few weeks amounted to no 
less a sum than £200,000. Finding himself. his 
wife, and child, totally ruined, despair drove him to 
suicide. On Thursday he swallowed a very large 
quantity of laudanum, and died in dreadful agonies. 
—Galignani’s Messenger. 








For the Gentleman's Vade Mecum 
WIGGLESWORTHIANA. 


Mr. Epiror—The reminiscences of one or two of 
Mr. Poulson’s correspondents, in addition to the enter- 
tainment which they have more immediately supplied 
to all who like to be reminded of old times, have had 
the agreeable eflect of calling into action the recollec- 
tions of a writer in the New York Gazette, who signs 
himself “ An Old Philadelphian.” He has proved his 
title to that appellation by the familiarity with which 
he speaks of persons and circumstances known to Phi- 
ladelphians only, and well known to the old ones alone 
among them. Without the slightest knowledge of his 
person, or even a suspicion of his name, 1 would al- 
most venture to point out the square in which he re- 
sided, before he exchanged the quietude of our sober 
city, for the noise and bustle of that in which his latter 
days have been passed. 

What principally attracted my attention in his in- 
teresting letter, was the mention of William Wiggles- 
worth, who, as he truly says, kept a most famed toy- 
shop. Billy, as he was universally called by man, 
woman, and child, (except by the most precise among 
the Friends—and this leads me to believe that the old 
Philadelphian must be a member of that respectable 
community,) was the envy, as his shop was the won- 
der, of all the boys in the city. As yet, the Greek 
stores were not; the chefs-d’auvre of Nuremberg had 
not been poured upon us so profusely as in latter days; 
Billy could sell marbles at four for a penny, while the 
expert young gamesters, in the state-house yard, offered 
fi¢e, and a toss out of their winnings; from his maga- 
zine, alone, were the Criskinckle and Belanickle sup- 
posed to provide themselves for Christmas eve ; and 
the portentous effigies of the human form, that dan- 
gled by a string from his ceiling, had no rivals but in 
his own gaunt and gawkey figure. The old Philadel- 
phian, thongh generally very accurate, is mistaken in 
his description of Billy's indescribable person. His 





father—filio pulchro pulchrior—was a short, fat Eng- 
lishman; bat the son was not much under six feet 
high. | think I see him now—in my mind's eye— 
with clothes, as usual, bought at auction, and, conse- 
quently, not always accommodating themselves pre- 
cisely to the limbs they invested; his breeches, on 
tiptoe, stretching themselves in vain to reach a waist- 
coat that stooped with vain desire to meet them ; like 
the fruitless efforts of a siumpy recruit to elevate his 
poll to the grenadier mark on the measuring rod, or 
the unsuccessful aspirations of Tom Thumb after the 
sublime kisses of Glumdalca. 

Bat Billy’s outward man was the least of his oddi- 
ties. Had he writien his own memoirs, P. P. the par- 
son of Dalmailing, Capel Lofft and Joseph Brazbridge, 
would not have been accounted the first of autobio- 
graphers. Had his sayings and doings been known to 
the cockneyologists of the New Monthly Magazine, 
the April-fooleries of a right merry and conceited citi- 
zen, therein recorded a year or two ago, would not 
have been the very best thing in that miscellany. But, 
like Shakspeare, he thought too little of posterity — 
Posterity, in return, has thought too little of him. At 
the end of a century, his very name might have been 
losti—and such a name—but for its accidental mention 
by the old Philadel phian. 

Billy Wigglesworth’s distinguished characteristic 
was a fondness for that mode of se|famusement, at the 
expense of others, commonly called manual wit. In 
this he was very expert, and spared no pains to ac- 
quire perfection. In fact, my recollections of the man 
are almost entirely confined to his exploits of this na- 
tore. Lhope my reminiscences wil! not be thought 
unworthy of being classed with thove of my predeces- 
| sors in the same line, nor altogether without value as 
| memuires r servir, when the domestic history of 
| Philadelphia comes to be written. He who is their 
| subject, left the world many years ago, and left neither 
kindred nor friend behind him. This encourages me 
to write with freedom, but shall not induce me to in- 
dulge my invention—especially as mine is not of the 
most active. 

I have been so long approaching my subject, that I 
feel like the man of whom Knickerbocker tells, that he 
took so long a run to jump over a hill, that he was 
completely out of breath when he arrived at the foot. 
After such a preface, too, | am almost ashamed of the 
paucity of my materials. Brevity, however, is not of- 
ten a subject of complaint to any but the writer; and, 
moreover, as no bedy knows me, what have I to fear? 

The first time I recollect seeing Billy Wigglesworth 
was one Saturday afternoon, shortly afier | had moved 
into his neighbourhood. He stood at his own duor, 
with his pockets filled with ginger-nuis, baked, ac- 
cording to his special directions, by Flickwire, the 
confectioner mentioned by the correspondent of the 
New York Gazette. His house, by the way, was no 
pulled down to make room for Mr. Dobsun's; at any 
rate, if it was, Flickwire lived a few doors farthe: 
gorth. 

He had two or three daughters, who conducted the 
business after his decease—very amiable and genteel 








young women they were too. But I must avoid di- 
gressions, or I shall fill your paper, to the exclusion 
of the many articles of interest which you editors al- 
ways have on hand, though you don’t always produce 
them. Billy would stand with his hands in his 
breeches pockets, and to every boy that passed, “ here, 
my man, take some gingerbread.” "They all snapped 
at it, “ blessing their maw destined to that good hour,” 
as Milton has it. Before the unfortunate gourmand 
reached the corner, he might be seen streaming at the 
mouth and eyes as though he had swallowed fire, a9 
hotly was the cake seasoned with the strongest Cay. 
enne. Billy's sides would shake with unextinguished 
laughter until he saw another victim near at hand. 

‘Two or three of his young female neighbours, 
dint of frequent importunity, perhaps of actaal du 
resse, had extorted from hun the promise of a pound. 
cake for their next tea party. They notified the even. 
ing to him, and when their friends were collected, be 
gan to feel some uneasiness at the non-appearance of 
the expected present. About eight o'clock, however, 
in stalked Flickwire’s boy, with a cake of magnificent 
dimensions, frosted as thickly and as purely as the 
summit of Mount Blanc, or the unapproachable He 
malaya, and starred with nebule of countless comfits, 
“Oh, Billy is the man for the ladies,” was the unani- 
mous exclamation of the grateful spinsters, and a bum- 
per of parfait amour, such as Hebe poured to Jove, 
went round to his health. ‘They then proceeded to 
slice the cake, but the knife was thin, and bent in the 
operation. ‘They then took the carver, but that seem. 
ed dull. They sharpened it on the steel, but in vain. 
They tried the grind-stone, but still the knife fell 
edgeless as the Pagan’s blade on the shield of Orleans. 
{ believe, but am not quite sure, that a hatchet was 
their last resort. This peeled off the sugar, and dis- 
ptayed, with a crust, brown, hard, and shining as the 
inner surface of an earthen pot, a thrice baked loaf of 
rye bread; a titter was heard in the entry, and a hob- 
nailed shoe, stealing out of the front door. One and 
all they vowed vengeance against the gay deceiver, 
though they should marry him to obtain it. But his 
hour was not come. 

A widow lady, standing at her door, one summer 
evening, a8 was the custom in those days of primitive 
simplicity, saw Billy passing with a patty-pan of most 
enticing cheese-cake in his hand. She longed for a 
taste, as William Littlewit longed for pig at Bartholo- 
mew Fair. “Do, Billy, give me but a spoonful.” 

“ Not a morsel,” said Billy, “ it’s fur @ sick friend.” 

“I'll take it from below, where no mortal can see 
the hole.” 

Billy sighed a reluctant consent, and the widow 
hurried im and out again with a table-spoon, which, 
now a-days, might serve as deputy to a soup-ladle. Ta 
plunge 1 into the pan, and thence into her mouth, 
Was the work of a moment; but still more speedily 
Was it spirted upon the pavement. 

“I'm glad you like it,” said our hero; “ you may 
get enough for two-pence, at the currier’s to feast your 
family.” 

Billy was once seen to go round the corner with a 
band-box in his hand. On his return, he was waylaid 
by two damsels, who insisted on seeing the contents. 
In vain he begged and declared that it was but a 
plain black bonnet, for an old woman that washed for 
him. “No, no, you are going to be married, or else 
you're about mischief, and see it we will.” Finding, 
escape impossible, he first swore them to secrecy, and 
then cautiously looking round, raised the lid. The 
girls screamed and scampered if as they had seen a 
ghost. Bully sniggered, and went home. The secret 
was so reliously kept, on both sides, that the contents 
of the band-bex are as yet unknown. It leaked out, 
however, that Billy had been, not to the milliner’s, 





but to a crockery shop; and for this, the neighbours 
were indebted to a young friend of mine, who had as 
much laudable curiosity in his composition as peeping 
Tom of Coventry 

The persecutions of the women at length induced 
Billy to look out for a wife to defend him. 


There lives no goose so gray, but soon or late, 
She finds some henest gander for her mate ; 


and I suppose the rule works both ways, for Billy soon 
appeared as a jolly, thriving wooer. We all looked for 
a merry wedding, and preparations were made for a 
serenade. The future, however, though mature both 
in age and charms, proved to be a very woman, and 
jilted him after the day was fixed. This was the first 
engagement ever knowa to be broken in Philadelphia, 
and she who set the example has much to answer for, 
as it has since been imitated with deplorable frequen- 
cy. The circumstances were madé known to the 
neighbors by the goldsmith, and I remember how we 
all envied him the story he had to tell. He was in 
constant demand for a fortnight. Billy came into his 
shop one Monday morning, with a look of grim deter 
mination, seized a hammer, laid the ring on the anvil, 
and with a blow which would have done credit to 
the arm of Vulcan, smashed it into utter annihila- 
ton. 

« G—d bless me, Mr. Wigglesworth, what will your 
wife say!" 

“ My wife! ~what wife? I have no wife!” thus say- 
ing, he stalked out, apparently much relieved. 

The tender passion having been once excited in his 
heart, could not be quenched, though he found it pos 
sible to change ita object. His second matrimonial 
project he wisely kept to himself, and so cautiously 
avoided even a smirk that might betray him, that he 
was thought to be pining under his first disappoint- 
ment. One Tuesday morning he called on me, and 
placed in my hand with great solemnity, and withoct 
speaking. a piece of brown parchment, cut, probably, 
from the head of one of his unsaleable drums. Its 
fourm was square, with the corners cut off. 

“ What's this, Billy?” 

“ Read,” said he, and walked away. 

I did read, and found an invitation, in large Roman 
characters, to the best of my recollection, in the fol- 
lowing words:—*" William Wigglesworth desires to 
see J. B. at 11 o'clock, A. M., on Wednesday.” The 
same evening the inquisitive you‘h, whom | have al- 
ready mentioned, saw a clergyman enter the back 
door of a house, not far off, which Billy sometimes vi- 
sited. The next morning | waiied on him according 
to invitation, and fuund—a punch-drinking. | never 
was at a merrier one. Whether his married life was 
happier than bis bachelorship, | cannot pretend to say. 
it certainly furnished less amusement to his neigh- 
ouure. 

The incidents which I have here related are all 
facia, as their dullness will perhaps sufficiently prove. 
| believe there is no one living who can be displeased 
with their publication. 





ROBERT SHALLOW. 
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WIT AND HUMOUR. 


Hoster’s Last—When is water like an in‘oxi- 
cated man !—When it’s drunk. 

“What was Adam ?” inquired Heavy-wet-Buxon of 
an emancipated nigger. “Adam, Massa?—a-dam 
nice man.” 

Which day is never observed in England !—The 
Dey of Algiers. 





————— 

Shakspeare tells us that “ a good nose is requisite to 
smell out work for other senses,” and there exists an 
American one of peculiarly good qualities. We are 
informed that a native of New Hampshire, crossing a 
pond, and being rather thirsty, perceived a hole cut 
through the ice. He stooped down to drink, but be- 
ing possessed of a long red nose, a fish took it for 
some bait, and made bold to snap at it, when the Man 
suddenly throwing his head back, drew out a trout 
which weighed three pounds. The shape of the nose 
is not described; but we should suspect it te be a 
hooked nose. 


————— 

Bar Anecpote.—Lord M. a Scottish Judge, well 
known for his penurious habits, being compelled to 
give a dinner to the barristers upon circuit, and hav- 
ing neglected to order any claret, with which they had 
been accustomed to be regaled on such occasions, 
Harry Erskine endeavoured, by several oblique hints, 
to make him sensible of the omission. His Lordship, 
however, who had an acute misapprehension where 
his pocket was in danger, affected to receive all the 
inuendoes in a different sense, and at length, seeking 
to turn the conversation to the war in which we were 
then engaged, abruptly exclaimed, “I wonder what 
has become of the French fleet ?”"—* Just at present, 
my lord,” replied his waggish persecutor, “1 believe 
it is, ke ourselves, confined to port.” 


anemia 

We see it mentioned in the New York papers, 
that the tailoresses are to hold a meeting, “to take 
into consideration their delicate and interesting situa- 
tion.” 


——e 

A Certiricate.—As the late Mr. G., a farmer at 
Duddingsten, once stood at his gate, an Irish lad came 
up to him and requested of him to be employed. 

Mr. G. Go away, sir, I will never employ any of 
your country again. 

Irishman. Why, your honour? sure we are good 
workers! God bless you, do give me a job 

Mr. G. No, sir, | won't; for the last Lrishman I em- 
ployed died on me, and I was forced to bury him at 
my own charge. 

Irishman. Ah! your honor, you need not fear that 
of me, for can get a certificate that I never died in 
the employment of any master I ever served! - 

There was no resisting. Poor Paddy got employed. 


yeild 

Provisions are sotdear at Salem, Mass. that it costs 
something, the Observer says, to look at a butcher's 
cart. 


a 

“Cnarity Beans at Home.” —A respectable cabi- 
net maker of this city, who is famous for odd sayings, 
and whose shop is not more than a mile from Steven- 
son's hotel, whilst standing against the post office the 
other day, in a rather melancholy mood, was address- 
ed by a friend with, “ What's the word this morn- 
ing?” 


“Oh! I don’t know, (with a long sigh) I have just 
bought a barrel of flour for a poor woman.” 

“ Well,” said his friend, «1 wish the whole town 
was lined with such charitable men as you are; you 
are always giving away more or less—always giving 
something to the poor. Who is made happy this morn- 
ing by your charity ?” 

Judge of his friend's surprise, when, with a long 
sigh, the benevolent man replied, “My wife !"—Port- 
land Advertiser. 


a 

Busker Hitt Anecpore —I made an acquaint- 
ance last summer with an officer of H. B. M.'s Royal 
Navy, a fine gentlemanly fellow, who was very desi- 
rous to 8° among the “lions” of the vicinity, our Navy 
Yard, and the far-famed Bunker Hill. [ accompanied 
him there, and we ascended together to the top of the 
Monument. My friend was delighted with the scene- 
ry around, and in the course of conver.ation made 
many laudatory remarks upon our country, institations, 
&c. partly addressing himself to the workmen, (at that 
lime engaged upon the monument.) into whose good 
favor he was evidently making rapid advances, until 
he unfortunately ventured to express his surprise at 
the tardiness with which the “Great Babel, (as he 
termed it) progressed.” This drew a caustic reply 
from one of the operatives, a litle thinner skinned 
than the rest, which nettled my companion not a lit- 
tle, for he immediately observed that “ it was a great 
piece of nonsense to erect a pile of stones to comme- 
morate one’s own defeat.” 

« Yes,” rejoined his antagonist, “ you took the hill, 
but who owns it now, I should like to know.” 

The Englishman immediately recovered his good 
nature, laughing heartily ai the quick thought. A few 
days after he told the story to a large party at dinner, 
as a capital joke, at his own expense.— Boston Even- 
ing Gazette. 


——— 

The Boston Times saye: the Pamphlet purporting 
to be the private journal of young Robinson, contains 
one argument in favor of the total abstinence society, 
which ought not to be lost. It is this: “If one apple 
cost Adam the ruin of all mankind, what ought to be 
the price of a barrel of cider?” 


“ Two members of Congress conversing lately, upon 
the propriety of employing the Marine Corps in the 
Indian war in Alabama, one of them remarked, that 
the duty was inconsistent with the object for which 
the corps had been raised, that being for service at sea. 
* True,’ said the other, and the next thing to fighting 
‘ at sea, is fighting among the Creeks.” 
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USEFUL RECEIPTS. 


pale 
On Increasinc THe FauitruLNess oF Pear 
Treres.—To remove a narrow ring of bark from the 
bearing branch of a vine, increases the size of the 
grapes; and this is in consequence of the accumula- 
tion of the juices which are prevented in this way 
from descending between the wood and the bark. 
The benefit of the process, however, is confined to one 
season, for the branch eventually perishes. A more 
permanent advantage may be found in the partial 
obstruction to the descent of the juice which occurs 
at the junction of the graft with the stock when the 
latter is of a different species. Thus pear trees which 
grow on the siock of the quince tree, or the apple 
tree, are sometimes more fruitful than when the graft 
has been set on a pear stock. The present year fur- 
nished an illustration of this principle. 

Some of our pear trees have been very productive ; | 
but others yield very little fruit in the present season. | 
Of the September pear we have three trees or branch- | 
es on pear stocks, and two on apple stocks; and the | 
former have been almost unproductive, while the lat- | 
ter have borne abundantly. 

At the points where the pear grafis unite with the | 
apple trees, they have swelled into bulbs of more 
than twice the diameter of the stocks: yet the grafts, 
one foot above, are not greater than the stocks. ‘Th 
dilitation is a proof of the obstruction of the juices in 
their descent, having some resemblance in its increas- 
ed thickness to the new wood which forms above the 
circular notch in a tree which has been girdled. 
Lindley, in his Guide to the Orchard and Fruit 
Garden, has noticed such varieties of the pear as suc- 
ceed on quince stocks; but we have found no intima- 
tion that the apple tree is equally eligible for some 
varieties of the pear. For the free-bearing kinds in- 
deed, we think the pear stock must be always prefer- 
able, but for shy-bearers we are of opinion that the 
apple tree may be found a valuable stock.—Gennesee 
Farmer. 








ROTATION OF CROPS. 

“ Different theories have been advanced to account 
for the operations of manures in promoting the growth 
of vegetables, none of which seem altogether satisfacs 
tory. The common opinion is, that the substances em- 
ployed as manures are the fvod of plants, and are ab 
sorbed by the root. ‘This hypothesis may be true toa 
certain extent, when applied to some manures, but can- 
not be true with regard to them all; for it is well 
known that not only chalk and lime, but even flints, 
are very beneficial to some soils. Another opinion is, 
that manures act by bringing soils to such a consistence 
as is favourable to the growth of roots of vegetables, 
and to the affording of them water in a proper quan- 
tity. A third opinion is, that manures act as a stimuli 
on the roots of vegetables, and thus excite them to 
more vigorous action. Some authors think that ma- 
nures act as solvents on matters previously contained 
in the soil, and thus fit them for entering the root of 
plants; and others, that they act chemically, by form- 
ing combinations favourable to vegetation. Which of 
these hypotheses is best founded, it is difficult tu de- 
termine ; but it does not seem unlikely that they may 
all be true to a certain extent. - ng ” bd 

“From the advantages derived from a change of 
crops in agriculture, it has been supposed that different 
vegetables derive a different kind of nourishment from 
the same soil, selecting what is best adapted to their 
own support, and leaving @ supply of nourishment of 
other kinds for vegetables of a different species. Was 
this, however, the case, vegetables would not so much 
impede each other's growth, when placed near toge- 
ther. And in the operation of grafting, we have clear 
proof that the juices received by the roots of one spe- 
cies of tree tuay, by the organization of the inserted 





the carbonic principle is apparent.” But carbon is not 
the only food of plants, no more than bread is the only 
food of man, but it may justly be termed their staff of 
life. Hence the duty of the farmer is to ascertain what 
would promote the most luxurious growth of different 
plants, and then what substance contains this in the 
greatest abundance, and apply it. 

When | am a little more at leisure I shall pursue 
this subject, but at present | am obliged to make the 
day about fifteen hours long, besides what time | have 
for reading and writing — Mechanic and Farmer. 

Loox Tro your Pork.—Experience has shown that 
pork packed when frozen is in general not as sweet 
and good as that packed when unfrozen, and that ex- 
traordinary measures are sometimes required to pre- 
serve it in adecent state. Those who packed pork 
in this state, either for sale, or for family use, will do 
well to examine it soon if they have not already done 
so;-and if they find it in any degree defective, imme- 
diately remedy it, by tarning off the brine, boiling 
and scumming it, and adding to it before returning it, 
a sufficient quantity of salt to strike though the pork 
at once. We have within a few days noticed a 
quantity of pork somewhat injured in quality by be- 
ing packed in this state; and there is undoubiedly 
much in the country that would be benefited by time- 
ly attention 








LEW%S'S ABORIGINAL PORT FOLIO. 
No work, so original in design, and new in its general 
features, and which has been in @ gradual course of pub- 
lication for some months, is now drawing towards com 
pletion, the eighth number having been issued. 

Perhaps few works have been more favourably received 
by the public. Not only has a large edition been sub- 
scribed for, but the demand has been steadily on the in- 
crease from the very commencement of the work. 

This is a sufficient and gratifying evidence of the high 
estimation with which the public has been pleased to re- 
gard the unaided efforts of the publisher. 

The ground was new and unbroken. It had never be- 
fore been trodden by any artist with a similar design. 

Tht subscriber has already been four years in regions 
of the far West, busily employed in sketching the liknesses 
of the children of the forest, before any other attempted to 
interfere with his origina) design. 

Without the imputation of vanity, he humbly conceives 
that to him alone belongs the merit and distinction, if t 
any, of being the Pioneer in a field of labour, into which 
others have since entered. 

Full fifteen years of the best portion of bis life has been 
devoted to this object—and with what success, let the 

large and augmenting subscription to the work itself 
speak. ‘The importance and propriety of embodying in a 
visible form, the race of the red man, is not only obvious, 
but & point which all wall at once concede, and hos 
been acknowle 1 not only on the floor of Congress, but 
by some of the t distinguished persons in the country. 
In a few years it ia not imprabable, the collection of por- 
traits now made, with those which may be superadded, 
wil serve as the chief remains of a once powerful and 
peculiar race of men, and the only mirror in which a fu- 
ture generation may be able to trace the likeness of those 
who have passed aw -y on the wings of time. 

Of the fidelity with which the Subscriber has executed 
the work, it may be only nece-sary to remark, that besides 
others, who have seen the personages he has depicted, the 
letter of Secretary Case, who was on the spot, must be 
regarded as fall and conclusive evidence. Those who saw 
Black Haw k when he passed through this city on his way 
to the far West, have been pleased to bear their testimo- 
ny to the striking resemblance the portrait bears to the 
original; and the subscriber would here take occasion to 
observe, that there is not a single portrait in the book 
which is not executed with the same fidelity and accu- 
racy. 

Since he c d the publication of the work in this 
city, the subscriber h n able, through a distinguished 
literary gentleman of New Yor«, to add to his collection, 
to appear in the tenth number of the work, the portrait 
of the last surviving Indian of the Nantucket tribe, the 
Son ofa Chief, who was executed for murder, and who 
still resides upon the Island. In him alone survives a 
drop of the blood of his race. 

Standing as the last vestige of his people, he cannot but 

f ‘he por 























be regarded with feelings of peculiar interest. ‘I 

trait will be accompanied by a well written memoir of his 
life, associated with some historical recollections of par- 
ticular interest from the pen of the geutleman who so 





twig, be subservient to the growth of leaves, flowers, 
and fruit of a different kind. The advantages derived 
from a change of crop can be better explained on other 
principles ; some plants extend their roots horizontally 
on the surface of the soil—others strike them down- 
ward to a considerable depth. Some plants are found 
to bend or harden the soil, others to loosen it. By 
varying the crop, therefore, the soil is preserved in a 
middle state between too much stiffvess and too much 
friability. Nor is this the only good effect arising from 
this difference of roots. From this circamsiance some 
vegetables draw their nourishment from the surface 
of the earth, while others derive it partly from a great- 
er depth. So that by a change of crops a larger por- 
tion of soil is made to contribute to-the nourishment 
of plants than could have been by the cultivation of 
any single species. One other advantage to be derived 
from a change of crops is this : some plants derive near- 
ly all their support from the soil, while others derive 
a large portion of their nourishment from the air. The 
good effects of a change of crop may therefore be suf- 
ficiently explained without supposing that each parti- 
cular species of vegetable is nourished by a different 
kind of food.” 

The above extract is from an agricultural work pub- 
lished some fifty years since in England. Although 
improvements in agriculture, since that time, has not 
kept pace with those in the mechanic arts, yet { think 


crops a little more rationally than it is there done. 
Plants, as well as animals, require a certain kind of 
nourishment, and when they are abundantly supplied 
with that which is most congenial to their nature, they 
exhibit a healthy and vigorous growth. The same 
kind of food will not nourish all kinds of plants no 
more than it will all kinds of animals. A man would 
be called unwise who should attempt to raise hogs and 
sheep on the same kind of food. It is true, they will 
live, but their growth will not compare with what it 
would be, if each was regularly supplied with its own 
proper food. So we can raise wheat and potatoes from 
the same kind of earth, but not in so great quantities 
or of so good qualities as though each was supplied 
with nourishment congenial to its own nature. There 
is one principle which operates almost universally in 
the formation of plants, and to the absence of which, 
in some soils, is doubtless the cause of the failure of 
crops. This principle is carbon. Crops exhaust soil 
in proportion as they absorb this principle ; consequent- 
ly those kinds which require most of it will not answer 
to follow each other, unless the exhausted property is 
supplied. But if this be done, one kind of crop may 
be cultivated npon the same ground for any term of 
years, That pure earth does not possess the proper 
vod of plants is a fact demonstrated by many experi- 
ments. “A Geologist having mixed calcarious earth, 
pure earth of alum, selix, and magnicia, in various pro- 
portions, and moistened them with pure water, found 
that no grain would grow in them; but when they 
were moistened with water from the dung-hill, corn 











grew in them prosperously. Hence the necessity of 


we can account for the advantages in a rotation of | 


kindly furnished the portrait, and who had it executed 
expressl, for his own satisfaction. 

As no greater number of copies of the Aboriginal Por: 
Polio will be published than shall be actually subscribed 
for, persons wishing to possess themselves of a copy of 
the work should apply immediately. The ninth number 
will be issued in the course of a few weeks—and the whole 
be completed to subscribers during the present summer. 

The high reputation of Messrs. Lehman and Duval, the 
artists, is a sufficrent guarantee that the work which be 
long to their department, will be executed with fidelity, 
accuracy, and elegance. 

Eac number contains eight portraits—handsomely co- 
loured—the whole to be completed in Tex numbers, for the 
small sum of }. 

The eleventh number, eontsining sketches. b ographical 
and jistorical, will be furnished to subscribers GRATis. 

» J.O LE + Is, 
No. 8 Bank Alley. 





THE WASHINGTON MIRROR, 

A Weekiy Miscellany of Science, Art, Literature, and 
News, has been published only twenty months, and has at 
Present a circulation, considering this short period, unpa- 
ralleled in the history of the periodical press. Rorvs 
Dawes, Editor—assisted by many of the first scholars and 
writers of the country. 

The tditor and Pr_prietor being determined to spare 10 
expense in giving additional interest to the Washington 
Mirror, has engaged the correspondence of a gentleman 
now in a. whose letters from Paris have been favor- 
ably received. He has alse eng ged the correspondence of 
an officer in the service of the United States to furnish ac- 
counts of the Creek War, during the present campaign.— 
This novel feature of the paper will alone give important 
interest to its columns. Correspondents will also be en- 

aged 4¢ Cincinvat: and Boston, sa to furnish a great- 
er variety of the latest intelligence. 
To encourage native writers, and to procure interesting 
mes « for the Mirror, the Editor offers the following 
rizes : 
ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS for the best TALE. 
ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS f r the best POEM. 
To be furnished for the Washington Mirror by the Ist of 
January, 1837. 
dates. Manuscripts to be sent, before that time, free of 
postage, directed to the Editor—the award to be made by 
8 literary committee on the month following. The name 
of the writer should be in a sealed note, with some mark 
corresponding with a mark on the article, or containing 
the name of the article. No papers will be opened but 
those accompanying the prize article; all others will be 
Copenaed, All the articles to be at the disposition of the 
itor. 

The Washing Mirror is published every S y. at 
the Seat of the General Government. Terms—Three Dol- 
lars per annum, payable mm advance. 














POWELTON. 

The subscribers respectfully inform the public that they 
have rented the spacious house and grounds of Col. John 
Hare Powell, on the west side of the Schaylkill, whieh 
they have spared no expense to fit up in the most appro- 
priate manner for a Hotel. 

The bar ia supplied with the best wines and liquors, and 
the larder with all chuice viands as the sea-on and market 
affords them 

One entrance to Powelton for carriages, &c. from the 
Lancaster Turnpike, near the intersection of the West 
Chester Road, and another from the river road, invmediate- 
ly opposite Arch street. A footway is also open to the fo- 
tel opposite Race street. 

As a pleasant resort, no public place within 50 miles can 
be compared with it, bat the proprietors are disposed to 
leave the merits of the establishment to the discernment 
of such of the puabiic asare Lem am to give them a call. 

a 


Two Columns, of enlarged dimensions, 


gravings, Original Tales, Reviews, Poetry, &c. with the 
addition of the best talents—fur which no expense will be 
8 


$3,00 if not prid during the year. 


THE GENTLEMAN'S VADE MECUM; OR, SPORTING AND DRAMATIC COMPANION. 


ENLARGEMENT OF ~ 
THE “SATURDAY EVENING POST, 
TO ony ott rd _. 
in July, the 5 ich has so susta’ a 
mage erate a wonllher tees, will be relma be to Thirty- 


It will retair all its present advantages of choice En- 





ared. 
The terms will be as heretofore, $2.00 a year when paid 
in advance—$2,50 ut the expiration of six months, and 


In July will be d the publication of a weekly pe- 
riodieal for the Parlour, entitled 

THE NATIONAL ATLAS, 

AND 
Eac No. containing sixteen large quarto pages, hand- 
somely printed, on good double medium paper, with good 
type —making between 800 and 900 large pages. of choice 
selected reading in a year. Each Number will be embel- 
lished with several good Engravings, and every mon h a 
handsome colored Map will be appended. » . 
The most prominent and popular feature of this perio- 
dical is withheld ull near the time it is to commence.— 
We shal! permit the numerous periodicals proposed to com- 
mence about the first of July, to take their ground, before 
we make ourchief peculiarity known, as we do not choose 
to be anticipated by competitors : 
A large portion of the Atlas and will be made up 
of the same articles as are coutained in the Saturday Even- 
ing Post, put mto a convenient form for binding. 

In this season of enterprise among publishers. we do not 
intend to remain behind our eS ea We can ob- 
tain as mach talent and labor as others, and will not stint 
the means to maintain and acquire pre-eminence. 

Terms of the Atlas and . Three Doil rs a year, in 
advance. Agents and Clubs, at eee er 
free of postage or charges, entitled to 2 copies, or 5 copies 
for 310." a SAMUEL C. ATKINSON, Publisher, 
may 22—3t Philadelphia. 


AA TEES 
FRANKLIN THEATRE, 
CHATHAM SQUARE, NEW YORK. 
MOBRB THE OUTLAW; OR, JEMMY TWITCHER 
IN FRANCE, will be performed at the Franklin Theatre 
every night (Sundays excepted) during the mouth of May 
may 7—4t 


———__——_ 
NEW BRIGHTON § BEAVER TOWN LOTS, 
FOR SALE. 
New Brighton is one of the most flourishing towns west 
of the Alleghany mountains. It is situated on the Falls 
of Beaver river, about four miles from its june ion with 
the Ohio, at its st northern bend, and nearest approach 
te Lake Erie—28 miles from Pittsburgh. = 
The Water Power at these Falls is prodigious, sufficient 
to work 1,000 run of stones, and can be cheaply applied 
From the advantages of soil, climate, water, and er 
improvements, completed or rapidly progressing, it must 
inevitably soon become one of the greatest manufaet ring 
es in the United States—already about 20 manufacto- 
ries are established, and arrangements are making for in- 
creasing them . 
The town of New Brighton is located on a beautitul 
plain, sising in terraces rom the water, and is in every 
respect a delightful place o i} . 
‘The canal from ane Onio to Brie, which is completed 26 
miles, and the remainder to be speedily finished passes 
through the town. The Mahoning, or Cross Cut Canal, 
now progressing; forms a junction with this at Newcastle, 
and connects the great Ohio Canal, which empties into 
Lake Erie, at Cleaveland. The Sandy aud Beaver Canal, 
and the continuation of Pennsylvania Canal from Pitts. 
turgh will also form a junction with this canal at the 
mouth of Big Beaver. 
Rail Roads from the mouth of Big Beaver to Conneaut, 
to Cleaveland, to Ashtabula, to Erie, (all flourishing towns 
on Lake Erie,) aif to Pittsburgh, have been authorised by 
laws, and a connection with the great southern New York 
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en SCHOOL. 

JOHN GRANT, thankful for past Laienin = peered 
informs the public that he is erecting a large cunve- 
nient Riding School, in Filbert, above ‘I hirteemth — 
which will be completed in a few days. From the 
patronage he has heretofore received, he takes the liberty 
of soliciting a continuance of the same. 

J. G. can be found any time res to gp ay 4 
the Livery Stables of Mr. WLLLIAM COUPLAND, 
Fourth street, between Walnut and Chesnut streets, «ast 
side. april 2—«f 





NORTHERN LIBERTIES RIDING SCHOOL. 
‘The subscriber respectfully informs bis friends and the 

s Riding School, back of No. 520 North Front 
street, 


pen daily for the reception of Iadies and 
men. The yard is pleasant and private. The whe are 
time 





desirous of obtaining a knowledge of 80 
iT ful an plish may, ina 








acquire ak dge ot Pp upen correct prinei- 
ples, that will enable them to avoid accidents that 
— tow unacquainted with the management of 

rses. 

In addition to the stock of fine horses kept in this esta- 
blishment last season, there has been added a number of 
the most splendid hackney- that could be | from 
d fferent parts of the Union. The horses for , style, 
and performance, cannot be su’ 

The encouragement received last season, has induced 
the proprietor to make every addition to accommodate his 
friends and the public. 

Also to hire, on reasonable terms, Horses and Gigs, Ba- 
rouches, Dearborns, Carriages, and Hackneys, of t 
quality. For terms apply to aes CRAIGE, 

No. 520 North Front street. 








DRAMATIC WORLD! 

No. 11 NORTH SIXTH STREET, Prtcapeurmiag 
Anp No. 90 DIVISION STREET, New Yorn. 
The subscribers tfully infurm the ladies and 

tlemen d with the hi ionic profession, that 

have always on hand the largest as-ortment and best 

tions of PLAYS in the United States. A 

have been made, both in this country and in Rurupe, whieh 

will insure the variety, and maintain the stock already 

anh ae 





collected; to which 
ALL NEW PLAYS pablished England larly 
ALL NEW PLAYS is! in England are regu 
received by each packet, and no effort thal be wanting on 
the partof the subscribers to render the 
“THE DRAMATIC EMPORIUM OF. THE |! LD” 
e ep of the various Theatres can always secure @ 
of New and Popular Pieces, by addressing a line.— 
To Southern and Western Managets, t d are 
such as ‘tis hoped will meet with encouragement. 
Wholesale orders carefully pny | attended to. 
NER & FISHER, 
Importers of all New Playas 


ARTIST'S REPOSITORY, 
No. 204 Chesnut Street, three doors above 
The subscriber respectfully informs the Ladies, Artists, 
Amateurs, and others. that he continues to keep at his 
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rail road is projected, all forming « grand comb O 
internal improvements, centring in ene point, (at this 
place,) will speedily give to it commercial as well as ma- 
nufacturing advantages not known in any other section of 
country. Mechanics, Builders and M are 


Fancy Store, a large and variou- assort- 
hending every requisite materiat 





ment of articles, pr 
d Or aL, L Marine, and 
Por tRatt Pawwrixe—which be will —_ of on the most 
ble terms. JAMES W. WLLLIAMB. 








wanted, and will find it a most advantageous location. 
It is believed by well informed persons, that New York 
and Philadelphia will contend at this central point, for 
the great and rapidly increasing trade of the Western 
States—that this is the nearest and best point for New 
York bu iness to reach the Ohio—and citizens of New 
York have purchased largely with that view. y 

The grain from a_part of Ohio and west Pennsylvania 
will be brought to Beaver Falls to be floured, and for a 
market either to Philadelphia, to New Orleans, or to the 
Lakes. Av immense coal trade to supply the towns on the 
Ohio, the Mississippi, «nd on the waters of the Lakes, will 
find in the Beaver Valley the source of its supplies—a 


VISITING CARDS 
Engraved and Printed at J. RDGAR'S Music Store, Ches- 
nut Street, above Tenth Street. 


ee 
NEW SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY AND ATLAS. 
W. Marshall & Co. corner of Chesnut and Fifth street 
have this day published Smith's Geography. 
Geography on the productive system of Acade 
mies; and Families, by Roswell C. Smith, author of Intet 
lectual and Practical Grammar, Practical and Mental 








all other produce will diverge from this focus to all the 
points of the compass. 

The extransdingay advantages which centre here may 
be surmised by consulting the maps, internal improve- 
ments by legislative enactments, the manufacturin, pow- 
er, the inexhaustible deposits of bituminous coal, the rich 
soil of the surrounding country, and tbe minerals ander 
the soil. 

The prices of lots and land is at present moderate, but 
they are increasing rapidly —capital was only wanted to 
develope the advantages of the location and the establish. 
meant of a Branch of the United States Bank, which is soon 
to take lace, will remedy the evil heretofore felt. 

Letters from a distance post paid, addressed to M. T.C. 
GOULD, Agent New Brighton, (Fallston Post 2. 
Beaver County, Pa. or to the undersigned, will be attend. 
ed to. + SAM'L C. ATKINSON, 
Office Saturday Evening Post, 36 Carter's Alley. 

——_—_—_—_ 


PENMANSHIP. 
Acomplete mercantile style of Writing executed with 
ease, freedom and rapidity—and generally ackno 
to be pre-eminently adapted to business purposes, a 
round and legible—taught in the shortest ble period, 
by R. L. DICKSON, 
S W corner ot Race and Fourth streets. 

Rours of Tuition from9, A.M until 9, P. M. 

Allinte ed, are respectfully invited to call. 

N B.—Practical iliustrations will, at any time, be freely 
given to visitors 
References to Rook Keepers and others, of the first Com- 
mercial — in Philadelphia, will be given at the rooms. 
may l4—t 








DR. ROBERT F. LINDOE 
Has removed to No. 1} North Tenth street, and respect 
fully tenders to the public his professional services in Me- 
may l4—tt 


dicine and Surgery. 
CHESNUT STREET OMNIB 
7 eg qT 


——— 







US LINE. 
he arrangements 
on and after March 
28th, will be as fol- 
lows, viz: Leave Wal. 
nut St.wharf, Schuyl- 
kill, every morning. 
Sundays e. 


» 





the day, until haif- 
t 6 o'clock in the evening. Returning will leave the 
change every morning at8 o'clock, A. M. and continue 
every fifteen minutes throughout the day, until 7 o cloek 
in the evening. 

n May, two more new and splendid Omnibusses wil be 
aced upon the line 80 as to enable us to run every ten 
minutes from either end. Sh uld more be requisite. they 
shall be placed immediately on the line, and every arrange. 
ment which may tend to the comfort and convenience of 
passengers, shall be promptly ded, as the p 
are determined by all means in their power to merit acon 
tinaance of that support which has been so generously be 
stowed by a liberal public. 

Subscriptions per quarter, $5. 
Tickets, 12 for One Dollar. 
EVANS & CALDWELL, Proprietors. 











ee 
SPRING FASHIONS. 

J. W. LEEDS & CO., South-West Corner of Third and 

Chesnut streets, respectfully inform their friends and th 

vblic that they ha e received the latest London Spring 

ther with a full and fa hionable assortment 

ble for the season. 











ER & CUTHBERT, 


june ll— Proprietors. 





Where is k as a separste branch) every variety of 
YOUTHS AND GUILDEEN'S CLOTHING. 


r A ith. 
metic, &e. So 

This work, which has cost the author years of labour, is 
now completed, and has been p d pe 
judges to be superior to any other Elementary Geographt -- 
cal work extant . 

It is iustpated by 85 fine wood engravings, printed om 
fine paper. and wry @ neat manner. 

5 ied by an Atl ; 











—9, a Map of Europe—10, a Ma pry he Map of 
. a v! ir ,a a 
Africa—19 0 ‘hart of the sone . 





)| Friends Sehool and School 
= will be furnished with copies gratis for exam- 
nation. 


BARRETT’S G“MNASIUM, 
WALNUT 


STREET. 
The public are respectfully informed that several new 
ES ee to the above es 


aking it the most complete Gymoasiom im 








for the junior class r. Barrett’s own super- 
on.  Sparri ns, by Mr. Barre! 
A Quoit Ground and Ball Alley are attached to this ew 
ta . te 


THE INDIAN DYE, 


For colouring gray, red, or light: 
hair, a beautiful brown or 









; 


one application, 
the skin, or injuring the texture 
the hair. Gentlemen can color red 
‘The colour is permanem 
i . shied night, 
is a at on 
going to sad eaenoe will be of 
fected by morning. 
Price 75cenw. 
For sale by L. W. GLENN, 
No. 84 South Third street, oppovite the Exchange. 
Where may also be had the Indian Oil, and the genuine 


Arkansas Bears’ Oil, hi Hy rifled; witha 
sortment of Fancy am Somer. be. — 
mar 19—3m 


-_——— 
A VALUABLE AND CHEAP WORK! 

Just published, A Gewerat Hisrory of Qospeerapa, 
embellished with three hundred and forty-four nee 
chiefly copied from the original of T. Bewick, by a Gres 
rate American artist. Also, an Addenda, with some Na 
tive Animals not hitherto described. Price $t.--To be had 
at No.3 Athenian Buildings, Franklin Place, Philadelphia. 
—-— eer 


BUTLER’S COMPOUND BALSAMIC MIXTURE 





Sold at 103 Cherry street, New 
Store, 362 Market street, Philadelphia. 


MOBILE AND ST. LOUIS THEATRES. 
To. M_ Ladtow (of the firm of Ladiow & Smith, ma- 
nagers of the a establishments) will be in Philadet- 
ia and New York the latter part of May, when he will 
ready to receive propositions such persons as may 

may 7—uf 


wish to engage for one year. 


> All kinds of JOB and ORNAMENT AL PRINTING 
executed neatly and expeditiously, at the lowest prices, at 
the General Printing Office, Athenian Build Prankph 
Place. Srbscriptions received for the Vade Mecos. 
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BB A GOOD wor. 





When I 


was at home with my 


fa - ther 









































| Jas. 3 Garrison's b. f Mary Winn,.... 
and mo - ther, I | Hector Davis's b. ¢. Emmett,. 





From the Norfolk Meraté. 
GARRISON’S COURSE. 
First Day.—A Produce Sweepstake, mile heats, 7 
subscribers, 3 started. 


Wm N. Whiting’s b. c. Ric O'Hoe,...-....... +665 1 dr. 


our 
we 





Time—Ist heat, Im. 30s; , im. Ot; 3d, Im. 10s. 


| Course very heavy from the eonstant rains for the 


last ten days. 


Seconp Day.—Proprietor’s Purse $300, two mile 
heats. 


J 8. Garrison's s. h. Bumper,.... ..... +++ 213 
Richard Adame’s b. h. Summerville, .......-....-- 83: 
J. P. Corbin’a c. b. Paul Jones,......... 66.666 e ee 422 

Time—3m 59s.—4m. 1is.—4m. 10s. 
} Bumper was in a fair way to win the third heat, and 
i | consequently the race, when in going round the last 
al - | mile, (the course being very heavy fiom the rains,) he 
I - dled my spade, And | slipped and fell, and threw his rider. Sirange to say, 
. | and it is worthy to be recorded to the eredit of the 
| rider, he sprang up in an instant, seized the bridle as 
a ee a pn | the horse rose, yaulted into the saddle, pushed forward 

hme Bb ! J and saved his distance! 
i 
Trinp Day—Jockey Club Purse $500—four mile 
neat-ly I follow’d the Torf - cut -- ting wade heats. 
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of yourself.” 
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With your 
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Toor-le, lvl, loor-- le, bol, 


™, 

My Judy I lew'd, and oft gave her a kiss, 
“Pie, Barney,” says she, bat me*’er took it amiss$ 

One night I took leave, says I, “ Judy, I'm off, 

Bat heard, as I thought, in the closet a cough; 

Seo I open’d the door, and star’d like a pig, 

There stood ould Father Marphy, without hat or wig; 
* Arrah, Father,” sys 1, “ you're a frolickseme elf, 

But, be a good boy, and take care of yourself.” 

With your toorle, lol, &e. 


11. 


loor - le, lol, leo. 


I was going, but ould Father Murphy cried “ Stay, 

Well settle this matter, I'll tell you the wayt 

PR marry you «traight, and then, Barney, you know 
“Thank’ee, Father,” says I, “but Pa mach rather go.” 

So to ould Father Murphy I bade a good night; 

Amd to Jady I said, what you'll own was quite right; 
* Arrah, Jady,” says I, “you're a frelicksome elf, 

But, Pl be a good boy, and take care of myself.” 


With my toorte, lol, &c. 





“SPORTING AFFAIRS. 


Bascomb made play on cach straight stretch and led 
80 far as to give his antagonist n¢ chance of rounding 
the semi-ciscles, where Wallis, hugging the pole, held 
him ep variably, obh ging Post Boy to make so wide 
a swerve in order to pass, that by the time the horses 
were neck and neck, they had cleared the turn, when 
he woukd | take his place in front. if our 
friend of The Times will recollect himself, a moment 
lee will acknowledge his error in stating that “ Post 
Boy rushed up on the straight side, and Bascomb 
threw him off at the turns.” The reverse was the 
cause in every instance—N. Y. Spirit of the Times. 


‘Te disagree with our cotemporary is painful; we 
would rather be wrung with him than mght with most 
others. But he most permit us to say that he is tell- 
ing rather « blind story here. If at the turns Willis 
forced ~ Post Boy to make so wide @ swerve,” and 
beat on the straight side too, when did Post Boy make 
wp the lee way! But the matier is of litle conse- 


uence 
. The South have triumphed; they had skill and 
speed sustained by sufficient bottom. and they won 
well, but not easily. Far be it from a northern man 
to depreciate their victory; it was a glorious one, and 
they must keep the Eclipse saddle until we meet 
again. 

But there can be no harm in looking into things a 
little, and talking them over. For instance, we ob 
serve that the North offered to run the match again. 
‘That was well enoogh perhaps tu show that they had 
unshaken confidence in their horse ; but it was wor 
“well in any other light. The winner of a chancery 
suit does not try that over again, nor could it be se- 
rhously expected that Basconb's plumes should be ex- 
pred to the chance of an accident, to speak of no- 
thing else. ; 

Post Boy has lost nothing in the estimation of his 
friends. He was beaten, but it was not his fanlt; he 
would have won, if he had had hw own way. Nothing 
bet the inwlerable poll spon bie jaws which the 
celebrated Kirkpatnek achieved by lying on his back 
wub hm beet the horse's shoulders, could have 
held him in to 4m. Is. for the two fit miles, Bat of 
oume this was by order, though why the order was 
even ow nol easy lo may, had certainly 
the fvot, Post Boy's game wash buitom, and of course 








it was bis bosiness to take out in the first heat as 
much as possible of the gallant Southron’s running. 

he had rum him from score, as he did the se- 
cond heat, and instead of 7,49, had made him do it in 
7.40—would Bascomb have had a chance for the se- 


James 3. Garrison's M. c. Cippus,..--..-.-. 6. eee ed 
James P. Corbin's c. Wh. Trio,.-.-- +--+ -seeewee nec eee DS dey 

Time—em. 40s. 

A Far Sweerstakes.—We see the Turf Register 
of thepresent month (already oot with its usaal promp- 
titode) that there is| a sweepstakes proposed for the 
Spring meeting of )837, on the Central Course—for 
colts and fillies, thex| three years old—$300 entrance, 
$100 forfeii—te which there are already thirty-emht 
subscribers. | 


bd 
Tue Races —The| weather during the whole week 
was angentee! and jlirty. Neither the three nor the 
four mile races could be run on the appointed days, 


| and were both fixed for Saturday, “sain or shine.” — 


And rain & was witha vengeance. The track was 
a neat fetlock deep, and got worse as the day wore 
on. No time could|be made, but it was in spite of 
all as gallant ranning as need be seen. the three 
mile race, Cadmus, imported Flatterer, Sydney, end 
the Jewess, had no chance with Mingo, who is the 
best three miler ettant, they never got hes neck 
straight. He won the two first heat, time ander 7 
minutes. 

Post Bey won the foar mile race in two heats, in 
between 8 and 9 minetes each, against [ronette, 
Henry Archy, Veto, and Milo, the latter bemg dis- 
tanced as usual, and Veto withdrawn after the first 
heat, which was beantiful one. The four first 
named horses were incessantly changing positions, 
no one keeping the lead, or any particelar place, for 
more than a quarter of a mile, wutil near the end of 
the third, when Pest Bey shook off the erowd and 
left them to throw mad at each other. The second 


| was interesting chiefly from ihe continued and de- 


termined struggle that grew out of heavy inmde bets 
upon Ironette and Henry Archy—which woald be 
| best for the money. They let Post Boy alone afier 
| two miles, and he went along quietly next the poles, 
| while they on the: very outside of the track thought 
of each other alon®. It was a complete double race, 
aad most nobly cémtested; the size and strength of 
Henry Archy proving too md@h in the deep mud for 
| the gallant lille mare. What objects those horses 
and riders were! There had been a tremendous 
| shower between these two heats, as if it had not been 
| wet enough already —New York Times. 
EEE 
TRENTON RACES. 
The two mile heats on Wednesday was won by 
Mr. J. Comer's Ajax, by Barefoot, beating Monmeoath, 
| Henry Archy, Milo, and Flatterer. 
} The time was uncommonly gvod. 
| Ajax, ecb ceseeees socoeeeses 
| Platterer, 








Time—iot heat, 3m. 4650 : St, 3m. 488.; Jd, Imp. Ste. 
EEE 
Confidence won the Trotting purse at Trenton, on 
| Thersday, with ease. We have a portrait of this 
celebrated horse, ready for publication im the Vade 
'Mecum. — 





pene 


—_——— 

Exrraonpinary Trorrinc Marcu Acainst Time. 
—On Wednesday the undertaking which we announc- 
ed in our last, and in which a mare called “ Nonpa- 





cond? The judges on the stand, and every compe- | Feil,” the property of Mr. Dixon,of Knightsbridge, was 


tent spectator, pronounce that Bascomb produced his 
last sixpence in the second,—would it have availed, 


had he been properly tamed im the first? 
can do two heats in 7.50 each; but make him do the 
first in 740, and he will take 8m. for the second, and 
more. 

But why the horse who endures best shonld hold 
back, and let the fleet horse win a first heat at his ease 
is inconceivable. They did not thus anciently. Jt 
was not thus with Eclipse and Henry. There the 
time of the first heat gave the race to the stout horse 
it was the 7.37 that won, and not the new rider.— 
The pride and speed of the hervid Southron had been 
quelled by that tremendous run, so fer that 749 beat 
him. 
heat in some 7.50, winning with fast brush, all the ri- 
ders alive could never have brought Eclipse along 
side of him afterwards. And it was his owner's fault 
that he was not. ‘They ran fora distance, which they 
thought 7.40 woald de. So did Bascomb; his mana- 
gers said there would be a distance, and told frends to 
beton ut. But they underrated their opponents in 
both cases, though they bad the better luck or wie 
dom this time not to try for the distance on the first 
heat. Their race was goue if they had—tach horse 


did his atmost on the second heat, and Post Boy, run- | 


ning on a circle ten feet wider than the others, must 
in four mies have gone from fifty to @ hundred yards 
farther than he, thoogh he lust by a single length only, 
so that he was-able, and had w do a great deal more 
than the wianer. Now, if thirty or torty yards had 
been taken out of the Southron by a wiser first heat, 
it seems almost certain that the even! must have been 
different. One thing « certain, that if they meet again 
Post Boy will be backed with ten times more cunfi- 
dence than betore they were tried. 
EEE 
Twenty-five thousand dollars are said to have been 
offered for John Baseomb, just before the great race, 
which was refused by hie owner, Culonel Crowell. 
What would he have taken after the race for the ti- 


umphant neg’ 


Bascom) } 2oisseurs in horse- 


If he had been suffered to gallop off his first | 


| matched to perform a hundred miles in ten hours, in 
| harness, coming off, and to the surprise of the con- 
was pe in the most 

satisfactory manner, thereby leaving m theshade even 

the celebrated performance of Tom Thumb, the 

American trotier, which was matched to do the same 
dmiance in ten hours and seven minutes. The 
ground chosen on the present occasion was precisely 
; the same as that over which Tom Thumb trotied, in 
| February, 1529—namely, five miles on the road over 
| Sunbary common towards Sunes, and back—and be- 
| fore starting was duly measured. The road is good, 
aad almost a dead level; and, there being a pablic- 
house and stables close to the starting mile stone, con- 
venuence was afforded for the necessary refreshment. 
We ought here w state, that the same mare was back- 
ed last autumn to do the same distance in ten hours 
and a half, and performed the labour, as we stated, 
within the stipulated time ; but, as the match wasdone 
at orgh!, and im the absence of those waichful eyes 
whieh daylight might have drawn to the spot, doubts 
were eniertamed of the “ bona fide” character of the 
feat, amd hence the greater anuety of Mr. Dison to 
prove that neither the public nor his friends had 
veen deceived. According to the articles, the odds in 
the present instance were two hundred to one hundred 
against the 100 mules bemg done im ten hours, and 
and a half The match was made in November last, 
| and, as soon as ever the weather permitted, the mare 
| was put in traiming under the observation of Mr. Wil- 
| ham Stacey, a farmer in the neighbourhood of Kings- 
j tun; and, it must be admitted, could not have been 

got into better condition. Her colour chesnut, with 
powieeh tail, and her height rather less than 15 hands; 
| her figure is altogether symmetrical, and, although 
slight in appearance, she possesses great muscle m her 
fore hands and quarters, wears a good head, and is of 
excellent temper. She was got by Mr. Flanders’ 
Fireaway, of the Isle of Ely, and ia eight years old. 
Pweaway was sold to the late Mr. George Gold, of 
Swaffham, for 300 guineas, and is now in the posses. 
won of Mr. Harry England, of the Kentroad, who has 
advertised him to cover, aod we believe has already 


twelve celebraied mares engaged in his harem. He 

neéommenty powerful horse, and an “ out-and- 
outer” in the trotting world for a moderate distance. 
The success of Nonpareil proves that his offspring 
possesses, not only speed, bat astonishing lasting 
powers. The match being made private, and by per- 
sons not conspicuous in the sporting world, it did not 
excite any extraordinary degree of interest, nor was 
the betting at all commensurate with the character of 
the undertaking ; although, had it been patronised by 
what are called “sporting characters,” we have no 
doubt very large sums would have won and lost, as 
few were disposed to acknowledge that there was a 
horse or mare in existence capable of such extraordi- 
On the Tues- 
day evening the mare was removed to Mr. Lawrence's 
stables, the Red Lion, at Hampton, where a few of 
the parties interested were assembled, and where a 
a match-cart, the property of Mr. Hitchcock, had been 
Here the umpires and re- 
feree were chosen, and two stop-watches were set to- 
It had been 
previously agreed that the start should take place be- 
tween five and six o'clock on the ensuing morning. 
At the appointed time all were “up and stirring.” 
The mare was put to, as fresh as a kitten, and gently 
walked to the appointed ground, Mr. W. Stacey, the 
trainer, understaking to drive, and he, we understand, 
weighed, with his clothes and great coat, nearly four- 
The morning was fine, but cold, and the 
The two watches hav- 
ing been set together, and locked in a box in the care 
of Mr. Lawrence, at exactly twenty minutes to six the 
mare commenced her arduous task at a steady pace, 
accompanied. by the umpires and referee, for whom 
regular relays were provided, and Mr. Gurney, who 
had backed time, and who rode the distance through- 
She finisned her first 20 miles, with great gaye- 
ty, in two minutes less than two hours, and was then 
taken out and let toa stall, where she staled, and 
About three minutes and a half 
were occupied before she was again on the move. 
She rather increased her speed in the next 20 miles, 
to make up for the stoppage, but was still within the 
four hours, was taken out, and having taken some 
Tt was 
thought that in the third 20 miles she manifested 
symptoms of distress, but this was not perceptible to 
the common observer, and she seemed w pursue her 
route with ease fo herself and at a winning pace, still 
On being taken out for the 
third time, she started, took her gruel with arelish, re- 
ceived a cordial ball, which she washed down with an- 
other gulp of gruel, and was put to for the third time, 
At the end of the 70th 
mile she had only one minute to spare to preserve the 
minimum time fixed for the exertion, bot she was still 
A heavy storm of hail now come on, 
This was 
followed by another equally severe, in the midst of 
which she was taken out, but on entering the stable, 
although breathing somewhat hard, there was nothing 


nary exertions without breaking down. 


provided for the occasion. 


gether, for the purpose of keeping time. 


teen stone. 
road was in excellent order. 


out. 


took some gruel. 


gruel, in four minutes was again put to. 


keeping within her time. 


starting with great alaerity. 


fresh and gay 
which excited fears among her friends. 


To the Editor of the Bell's Life in Londox. 
Sin—You will oblige me by putting in r Paper 

I will take £500 to £100 that the mane’ Nonguek 
shall do, in harness, the same 100 mites, on the same 
ground, which she did on Wednesday, in nine hoor 
and a half, within six weeks from this time. I will 
give 24 hours’ notice of the performance. 
Hook, Apri! 29. Yours, &c. WM. STACEY. 


HUNTING PARK, PHILADELPINA COUNTY, 
For the Promoting ef the Breed of Trotting Horses. 
Trots to commence ON i) UESDAY, JUNE M4, 1836, 

First day, at 3 o'clock, a Colt Sweepstakes comes off, 
wheres there is three entries—fifly doliars entrance—one 
hundred added by the proprietor 

wi , June 1b at 1 o'clock, @ parse of 9100, mite 
heats, best three in five, nnder the saddie—free for aif 
Trotting Horses, 


the sactile—free for all trotting horses—the winner @f 
the »bove purse to be exetade(. 

Thursday, June 16, at 1 o'clock, a purse of $300, three 
mile heats, in harness. 

Immediately after, a Sweepstakes of two mite beats, 
under the saddle — filly dollars entranee—one hundred deb 
lars added by the Club—three or more to make thestake. 

The above purses are declared by a new organized Club, 
to be governed by the rules of the old Hunting Park (o 
with the understanding that aft will be ander the com 
of Stewards. The entries of horses te be made at the Rouge 
of the Park, the afternoon previous to each day's raee, at 
five o'clock ; the entries to be enclosed according to rum 
ning rules, by naming horse, colour, get, and dam, colour 
Of rider's dress, and entered by. 

JAMES BROWN. 


By order of the Club 
Splendidly Mluminated 
WITH GAS! 


A Brief Description of the Establishment styled 
HEAD QUARTERS, 
ATHENIAN BUILDINGS, FRANELIN PLACE. 


It would oc too much apace were it ooviaey to 
enter into a detenied description of the sumerous Paint- 
ines, ENGRAVINGS, ana ScuLPrures, which 
the different apartments at Heap Quantens. The fof- 
lowing concise explanation will no doubt be found satis- 
factory : 

The Waits of the North Room ere paisted with a 
beautifal sed extenewe range of steuery, represenung a 
HUNTING EXCURSION, whneb, tor effect and sunct 
dene sition of pa cannet be d. 

The Walis of the South Room are papered in a man- 
ner equally attractive ; the scene here displayed convey- 
ing @ perfec: idea of a LAND and SEA FIGHT be- 
tween the GREEKS AND TURKS = As sumerous in- 
quines have been made respecting the diff- rent 
wich are con amed in it, we are induced to publest the 
followiwg Key, by which the various posmions of the bel- 
legeremt pastes may be readily recognrmed. 

KEY to the Pictureof Movean Greece and the 
Comsars of the Greeks and Tunxs.—The whole of- 
fers a developmen. of fiity feet in exteat by eght feet 
high—civided mto three iarge pretares. 

First Picrune—represents a general View of the 
Plans of Athens ; tm the back ground the Acropotis, or 
Crade!, \he colamns of winel serve jor the entrance, The 
Parthenon, or Temple of Mimerva—at the foot, is the 
motern city which replaces the ancrea!—and further for- 











Immediately after, a purse of $200, 'wo mile heats, an. — 


to indicate distress, or leg wearinass ; on the contrary, 





she seemed as fresh as at the end of the first 20 miles. 
After a couple of minutes, she stalled, took her gruel, 
another cordial ball, and her gruel again, and was 
When put to, she 
had five miles to fetch up in order to win the long 
odds, but such was the confidence of Mr. Stacey that 
His judgment prov- 
for in the final 20 miles she was permit 
ted to increase her speed, and not only (and that too 
amidst another heavy shower of hail and rain) recuver- 
ed the five minutes lost at the conclusion of the 80th 
mile, but was found to have three minutes and three 
seconds to spare of the ten hours at the conclusion of 
the 100th mile: having thus campleated the whole 
distance in NINE HOURS, FIPTY-SIX MINUTES AND PIFTY 
SEVEN SECONDS, according to the stop watches, which, 
the moment she had passed the winning post, were 
taken from the box, stopped and examined by the 
umpires and referee, neither having varied more than 
The result was hailed with loud cheers 
by an immense crowd, which had now assembled, and 
who not only looked bat expressed great astonishment 
—admitted that their calculations of failure had been 
The mare 
still showed no symptoms of fatigue, and only exhibit- 
ed warmth under her collar and in a slight degree in 
her flanks. She was immediately led back to the 
stable, where she took some gruel, and commenced 
eating hay with apparent relish. Having been slightly 
dressed, she was left to herself, and in an hour after- 
wards was clothed and gently walked to her training 
quarters (a distance of seven miles.) where she arriv- 
ed in perfect health, and apparently none the worse 
for her unprecedented exertion. She was gaily drese- 
ed with blue ribands in her head, and became an 
object of no small admiration as she moved along. 
She was judiciously driven from first to last, and from 


then brought out for the last time 


he pronounced it “a certainty.” 
ed correct 


two seconds. 


negatived in the most exemplary manner. 


ward, the Kame of the Temple of Jupiter (iympas, of 
which there remains but some coltumes of Cormmtas or- 
der, of 52 fees Bagh by 10 feet circumierence, The 

of Athens are bordered on the right by the Icarian Hille 
—on the leit, is Briiussus, Parteteque and ymetus, 
which are reaowned for exceilent honey. The sub- 
ject represests the Combat with the Turks who be- 
siege Athens. The Greeks, led by the brave Coto 
wei Fabvier, who brings a ‘nt imi the citadel. 


mer, m whose tanks are observed several old French 
Grecadiers, arrive 00 the field of bate, wath the stan- 
dard of the Cross; in from! is the Greek gencral, Karaiski, 
dangerously wounded, receiving the succour of some Su- 
\iot women. In the centre, the Greeks oceopying the 
heights, pour a merderous fire om the Turks, who @y in 
ai dvections. A strong colamn of Greeks persue the 
Utiemans, whe are in disorder. In from, a group of Sa- 
\iots are ia ambescade bebind the recks—others ar- 
tiving from all quarters, 

Seoonw Picruse pts the d of the 
Purkish fleet by the fire snips, led by Coastanua Cana- 
ris, Ia front, rtydriot soldiers bring @ piece of cannes to 
batter a Turkish ship, aground on the rocks, and attack« 
ed by a fire-ship. Crowds of soldiers approach close to 
the beach. Hack ground, the Sevome Guif, Cape 
Zoraster wad Senien on the berizon. Several shel- 
tops aed «ther Vesscls atiack the Turkish vessels. In 
fromt, om the left, sailors lauech a canoe; fartLer off, 
a Turkish vessel on the rocks 1s at'acked by a fire-ship, 
and left in flames, on the point of exploding—other 
Greek vessels attack the Turks and burn them. In front 
oa the left, is Canaris on board a boat with his flag, or- 
dering the rowers to pail tewurds the entiny. 

Triad Pictune—represents the view of Thermo- 
pyle, the Mount Parnassus, and Oity of Deiphi— 
je fromt, among the rocks, a group of furkish preon- 
ers, guaided, with their standards taken ;—10 the back 
ground, the Purks driven by the Greeks. On the right, 
im front, a Greek Captain bas tallen, poinarded, at the 
foot of the Chapel of the Virgrs. His antagumist, 
mortally wornded, holds still the bloody degger. A 
piece of canron, drawn by Mariot ertiterist, w ad- 








the steadiness of her pace, her lasting qual 


ing fast 
is not high. but clean and easy 


time, which we think not improbable : buat 


tion.” 


test. 
character of the performance, although we were not 


in the master. 


and 
high condition, was in no instance placed in danger of 
failure. Like Tom Thumb, she stole along impercep- 
tibly, and to a casual spectator did not seem to be go- 
She steps as straight as a die. and her action 
It was observed that 
Tom Thumb could have done the distance in less 
> he was 
not put to the test, itm but fair to acknowledge that 
Nonpareil has justified her title by perfurmung a task 
hitherto unequalled and, above all, by a mare tho- 
roughly English in her “ birth, parentage, and educa- 
Her proprietor has just reason to be proud of 
her, and more especially, as he has succeeded in 
diminishing the value of American comparisona, by 
showing what English blood can do when put to the 
We did not hear a whisper of doubt as to the 


little amnsed to hear some score of horse masters | COURSES. 
vaunt that they had cattle in their stables capable of | SEN: AIIONS, Ls Shek-peare’s Tragedies and 
quite as much, “only they had never tried ‘em; and *. 1 A “ 
we shall not be surprised at seeing the same distance | 4 MEKICAN and ENGLISH ACTUKS 
attempted in an hour less ; but it should be remember- 
ed that cruelty to a noble animal is no proof of merit 
Nonpareil can do fifteen miles within 
the hour, but it is not pretended that she could do as 
mach for two hours in succession —We are glad to 


geously paced to bombard the Parks, directed by a 
Frenen Artilerist; om the back, the Greeks keep up & 
iw ious fire on the Parks, who fly in ab directions. 

le each of the News Rooms, and in tbe Reiectory Room 
attached to them, (bere are placed ip proper positions for 
mspecti.n, a VARIETY or UTHER COSTLY EN- 
GHAVINGS, beacutully framed—emong the » are: 

Seventeen Evgravt gs, representiag the VARIOUS 
STYLES UF COSTUME WORN by the FRENCH, 
from the reign of Frances I. 1515, to that of Lows Phi- 
lupe, 1834. 

‘Twenty-tior illustrations of ANCIENT and MO- 
DERN HORSE GANSHIP, showwg the different 
m@ des of Ridw g snd Managing the Horse, for some cent 
turies back to (He present time; also, the various Equip- 
meuts and Trappings in ase during that period. 

Complete sets, each comprising from ten to twelve 
differest pieces, representing the CHASE OF THE 
RUBBUCK—A CRLEBKALED SToG HENT. 
Two sets, Composing wieresting and exciting views of a 
®\) POX CHAS All the popular ENGLISH RACE 
Many »pkendis DRAMATIC KEPRE- 











others. Toe POKTRAITS of many dwunguished 

Also, PUR TRAITS of celebrated *MERICAN and 
ENGLISH RUNNING aod FRUTIING HORSES, 
besiies a valusvie collection of other PAINTINGS end 
ENGRAVINGS, rarely to be equalled in aay house of 
public eoterta‘oment in ibis eountry. 


A PAGNIFICENT LARGE OFF PAINTING OF 


hear that Mr. W. HH. Davis. an animal painter of some 
eminence, in Charch street, Chelsea, touk a skeich of 
the mare as she was doing her work, and purposes 
publishing it for the gratification of the sporting world. 
—On Thursday the mare continued in sound health, 


ROUMGO AVY JULIET, 
With Paria, Tydalt, a@ Friar Lawrence, at the Tomb of 
Also, a masterly and valuable paiating 


no harm. 





ceived yesterday _ 


and was as fresh as if a similar journey would do her 


To show the confidence of the trainer in the pro- 
perties of the mare, and to prove his sense of her 
powers, we have to add the following challenge, re- 


of the 
DLATH OF CLEOPATRA, 
By a celebrated artist, have been added to the rich coliec- 
tiun of PAINTINGS and ENGRAVINGS exhibited at 
HEAD QUARTERS, Armenian Bortotnes, PRAwELIN 


Prack.—This popular and fashiunabte resort te particular- 
ly deserving a visit at this time, as several improvements 
and aherations have been made which add materiafty to 
the Beauty end variety of the scene. 





- 


rewivreeme J 
—A Corps of Regoler Troops, beaded by Colonel Fab- 




















